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CHAPTER XXVI, 





AT THE Bank. 


FN telling that sad tale 
my faithful and _soft- 
hearted nurse had often 
proved her own mistake 
in saying, as she did, 
that tears can ever be 
exhausted. And I, for 
my part, though I could 

scarcely cry for eager 
| listening, was worse off 
® perhaps than if I had 

im wetted each sad fact as it 
ste went by. At any rate, 
B be it this way or that, a 
s heavy and sore heart was 
+ left me, too distracted for 
asking questions, and 
almost too depressed to 
grieve. 

In the morning Mrs. 
Strouss was bustling here and there, and everywhere, and to look at 
her nice Welsh cheeks and aprons, and to hear how she scolded the 
butcher’s boy, nobody would for a moment believe that her heart was 
deeper than her skin, as the saying of the west country is. Major 
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Hockin had been to see me last night, for he never forgot a promise, 
and had left me in good hands, and now he came again in the morning. 
According to his usual way of taking up an opinion, he would not 
see how distracted I was, and full of what I had heard overnight, 
but insisted on dragging me off to the Bank, that being in his opinion 
of more importance than old stories. I longed to ask Betsy some 
questions which had been crowding into my mind as she spoke, and 
while I lay awake at night; however, I was obliged to yield to the 
business of the morning, and the good Major’s zeal and keen knowledge 
of the world ; and he really gave me no time to think. 

“ Yes, I understand all that well as if I had heard every word of it,” he 
said, when he had led me helpless into the Hansom cab he came in, and 
had slammed down the floodgates in front of us. “ You must never think 
twice of what old women say” (Mrs. Strouss was some twenty years 
younger than himself), “ they always go prating, and finding mare’s-nests, 
and then they always cry. Now, did she cry, Erema?” 

I would have givena hundred dollars to be able to say, “ No, not one 
drop,” but the truth was against me, and I said, “ How could she help it?” 

“ Exactly !” the Major exclaimed, so loudly that the cabman thought 
he was ordered to stop ; “no, go on, cabby, if your horse can do it. My 
dear, I beg your pardon, but you are so very simple! You have not 
been among the eye-openers of the west. This comes of the obsolete 
Uncle Sam.” 

“T would rather be simple than ‘cute!’” I replied, “and my own 
Uncle Sam will be never obsolete.” 

Silly as I was, I could never speak of the true Uncle Sam in this far 
country without the bright shameof.a glimmer in my eyes, and with this, 
which I cared not to hide, Etook my companion’s hand, and stood upon 
the footway of a narrow and crowded lane. 

“Move on, move on!” cried @ man, with a hhigh-crowned hat 
japanned at intervals, and, wondering at his rudeness to a lady, I 
looked at him. But he only said, “Now, move on, will you}” without 
any wrath, and as if he were vexed at our littleness of mind i in-standing 
still. Nobody heeded him any ‘more’ than if he had said, #I am 
starving,” but it seemed a rude’ thing among» ladies. ~ Before T’had time 
to think more about this—for’T always like to think of things—I was 
led through a pair of narrow ‘swinging doors, and down a close alley 
between two counters full of: ‘people paying and receiving money. The 
Major, who always knew howto get on, found a white-haired gentleman 
in a very dingy corner, and whispered to him in a confidential way, 
though neither had ever seen the other before, and the white-haired gen- 
tleman gazed at me as sternly as if I were a bank-note for at least a 
thousand pounds; and then he said, “ Step this way, young lady. Major 
Hockin, step this way, sir.” 

The young lady “ stepped that way” in wonder as to what English 
English is, and then we were shown into a sacred little room, where the 
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daylight had glass reflectors for it, ifit ever came to use them. But as it 
eared very little to do this, from angular disabilities, three bright gas- 
lights were burning in soft covers, and fed the little room with a rich, 
sweet glow. And here shone one of the partners of the bank, a very 
pleasant-looking gentleman, and very nicely dressed. 

“ Major Hockin,” he said, after looking at the card, “ will you kindly 
sit down, while I make one memorandum? I had the pleasure of knowing 
your uncle well; at least, I believe that the late Sir Rufus was your 
uncle ?” 

“Not so,” replied the Major, well-pleased, however. “I fear that 
T am too old to have had any uncle lately. Sir Rufus Hockin was my 
first-cousin.” 

“Qh, indeed! To be sure, I should have known it, but Sir Rufus 
being much your senior, the mistake was only natural. Now what can 
T do to serve you, or perhaps this young lady—Miss Hockin, I presume ?” 

“No,” said his visitor, “not Miss Hockin. I ought to have intro- 
duced her, but for having to make my own introduction. Mr. Shovelin, 
this lady is Miss Erema Castlewood, the only surviving child of the late 
Captain George Castlewood—properly speaking, Lord Castlewood.” 

Mr. Shovelin had been looking at me with as much curiosity as good 
manners and his own particular courtesy allowed. And I fancied that 
he felt that I could not be a Hockin. 

“Oh dear, dear me!” was all he said, though he wanted to say, 
“God bless me!” or something more sudden and stronger. “ Lord 
Castlewood’s daughter—poor George Castlewood! My dear young lady, 
is it possible?” 

“ Yes, I am my father’s child,” I said, “and I am proud to hear that 
T am like him.” 

“That you well may be,” he answered, putting on his spectacles. 
“You are astonished at my freedom, perhaps; you will allow for it, or, 
at least, you will not be angry with me when you know that your father 
was my dearest friend at Harrow ; and that when his great trouble fell 
upon him—— ” 

Here Mr. Shovelin stopped, as behoves a man who begins to outrun 
himself. He could not tell me that it was himself who had found all the 
money for my father’s escape, which cost much cash as well as much 
good feeling. Neither did I, at the time, suspect it, being all in the 
dark upon such points. Not knowing what to say, I looked from the 
Banker to the Major, and back again. 

“Can you tell me the exact time?” the latter asked. “Iam due in 
the Temple at 12.30, and I never am a minute late, whatever happens.” 

“You will want a swift horse,” Mr. Shovelin answered, “ or else this 
will be an exception to your rule. It is twenty-one minutes past twelve 
now.” 

“May TI leave my charge to you then, for a while? She will be 
Very quiet ; she is always so. Erema, will you wait for me?” 

19—2 
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I was not quick enough then to see that this was arranged between 
them. Major Hockin perceived that Mr. Shovelin wished to have a talk 
with me about dearer matters than money, having children of his own, 
and being (as his eyes and forehead showed) a man of peculiar views 
perhaps, but clearly of general good will. 

“Tn an hour, in an hour, in less than an hour,” the Major intensified 
his intentions always, “in three-quarters of an hour I shall be back. 
Meanwhile, my dear, you will sit upon a stool, and not say a word, nor 
make any attempt to do anything everybody is not used to.” 

This vexed me, as if I were a savage here; and I only replied with 
a very gentle bow, being glad to see his departure ; for Major Hockin 
was one of those people so often to be met with, whom any one likes or 
dislikes, according to the changes of their behaviour. But Mr. Shovelin 
was different from that. 

“‘ Miss Castlewood, take this chair,” he said; “a hard one, but better 
than a stool perhaps. Now, how am I to talk to you; as an inquirer 
upon business matters, or as the daughter of my old friend? Your 
smile is enough. Well, and you must talk to me in the same unreason- 
able manner. That being clearly established between us, let us proceed 
to the next point. Your father, my old friend, wandered from the track, 
and unfortunately lost his life in a desolate part of America.” 

“No; oh no. It was nothing like that. He might have been 
alive, and here at this moment, if I had not drunk and eaten every bit 
and drop of his.” 

“ Now don’t, my dear child, don’t be so romantic—I mean, look at 
things more soberly. You did as you were ordered, I have no doubt ; 
George Castlewood always would have that. He was a most command- 
ing mar. You do not quite resemble him in that respect, I think.” 

“ Oh, but did he do it, did he do it?” I cried out. “ You were at 
school with him, and knew his nature. Was it possible for him to do 
it, Sir?” 

“ As possible as it is for me to go down to Sevenoaks and shoot my 
dear old father, who is spending a green and agreeable old age there. 
Not that your grandfather, if I may say it without causing pain to you, 
was either green or agreeable. He was an uncommonly sharp old man, 
I might even say a hard one. As you never saw him, you will not 
think me rude in saying that much. Your love, of course, is for your 
father ; and if your father had had a father of larger spirit about money, 
he might have been talking to me pleasantly now, instead of—instead of 
all these sad things. 

“Please not to slip away from me,” I said bluntly, having so often 
met with that; “ you believe, as every good person does, that my father 
was wholly innocent? But do tell me who could have done it instead. 
Somebody must have done it ; that seems clear.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Shovelin, with a look of calm consideration ; 
“somebody did it, undoubtedly ; and that makes the difficulty of the 
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whole affair. ‘Cui bono?’ as the lawyers say. Two persons only could 
have had any motive, so far as wealth and fortune go. The first, and 
most prominent, your father, who, of course, would come into every- 
thing (which made the suspicion so hot and strong); and the other, a 
very nice gentleman, whom it is wholly impossible to suspect.” 

“Are you sure of that? People have more than suspected, they 
have condemned, my father. After that, I can suspect anybody. Who 
is it? Please to tell me.” 

“Tt is the present Lord Castlewood, as he is beginning to be called. 
He would not claim the title, or even put forward his right in any way, 
until he had proof of your dear father’s death ; and even then he behaved 
so well——” 

“He did it; he did it!” I cried in hot triumph. “ My father’s 
name shall be clear of it. Can there be any doubt that he did it? 
How very simple the whole of it becomes! Nothing astonishes me, 
except the stupidity of people. He had everything to gain, and nothing 
to lose—a bad man, no doubt—though I never heard of him. And 
putting it all on my father, of course, to come in himself, and abide his 
time, till the misery killed my father. How simple, how horribly simple 
it becomes ! ” 

“You are much too quick, too hot, too sudden. Excuse me a 
minute ”—as a silver bell struck—“‘I am wanted in the next room. 
But before I go, let me give you a glass of cold water, and beg you to 
dismiss that new idea from your mind.” 

I could see, as I took with a trembling hand the water he poured 
out for me, that Mr. Shovelin was displeased. His kind and handsome 
face grew hard. He had taken me for a nice young lady, never much 
above the freezing point, and he had found me boil over in a moment. 
I was sorry to have grieved him; but if he had heard Betsy 
Bowen’s story, and seen her tell it, perhaps be would have allowed for 
me. I sat down again, having risen in my warmth, and tried to quiet 
and command myself by thinking of the sad points only. Of these 
there were plenty to make pictures of, the like of which had kept me 
awake all night ; and I knew by this time, from finding so much more 
of pity than real sympathy, that men think a woman may well be all 
tears, but has no right to even the shadow of a frown. That is their 
own prerogative. 

And so, when Mr. Shovelin returned, with a bundle of papers which 
had also vexed him—to judge by the way in which he threw them down. 
I spoke very mildly, and said that I was very sorry for my display of 
violence, but that if he knew all he would pardon me; and he pardoned 
me in a moment. 

“Twas going to tell you, my dear Miss Castlewood,” he continued, 
gently, “that your sudden idea must be dismissed, for reasons which 
I think will content you. In the first place, the present Lord Castle- 
wood is, and always hag been, an exemplary man, of great piety, and true 
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gentleness ; in the next place, he is an invalid, who cannot walk a mile 
with a crutch to help him, and so he has bean for a great many years. 
And, lastly, if you have no faith ia the resi, he was in Italy at the 
time, and remainel there for some years afterwards. There he received 
and sheltered your poor father, after his sad calamity, and was better 
than a brother to him, as your father, in a letter to me, declared. So, 
you see, that you must acquit him.” 

“That is not enough. I would beg his parlon on my knees, since 
he helped my father, for he must have thought him innocent. Now, 
Mr. Shovelin, you were my father’s friend, and you are such a clever 
man . 

“How do you know that, young lady? What a hurry you are 
always in!” 

“Oh, there can be no doubt about it! But you must not ask 
reasons, if I am so quick. Now, please to tell me what your own 
conclusion is. I can talk of it calmly now ; yes, quite calmly, because 
I never think of anything else. Only tell me what you really believe, 
and I will keep it most strictly to myself.” 

“T am sure you will do that,” he answered, smiling; “not only 
from the power of your will, my dear, but also because I have nothing 
to say. At first 1 was strongly inclined to believe (knowing, from my 
certainty of your father, that the universal opinion must be wrong) that 
the old lord had done it himself; for he always had been of:a head- 
strong and violent nature, which I am sure will never reappear in you. 
But the whole of the evidence went against this ; and, little as I think 
of evidence, especially at an inquest, your father’s behaviour confirmed 
what was sworn to. Your father knew that his father had not made 
away with himself in a moment of passion, otherwise he was not the 
man to break prison, and fly trial. He would have said boldly, ‘I am 
guiltless; there are many things that I cannot explain; I cannot help 
that ; I will face it out. Condemn me, if you like, and I will suffer.’ 
From your own remembrance of your father’s nature, is not that 
certainly the course he would have taken ?” 

“T have not an atom of doubt about it. His flight and persistent 
dread of trial puzzle me beyond imagination. Of his life he was 
perfectly reckless ; except, at least, for my sake.” 

“T know that he was,” Mr. Shovelin replied; “as a boy he was 
wonderfully fearless. As a man, with a sweet wife and a lot of children, 
he might have begun to be otherwise. But when all those were gone, 
and only a poor little baby left 4 

“ Yes, I suppose I was all that?” 

“Forgive me. I am looking back at you. Who could dream that 
you would ever even live without kith or kin tocare for you? Your life 
was saved by some good woman who took you away to Wales. But 
when you were such a poor little relict, and your father could scarcely 
have seen you, to have such a mite left must have been almost a 
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mockery of happiness. That motive could not have been strong enough 
to prevent a man of proud honour from doing what honour at once de- 
manded. Your father would have returned and surrendered as soon as he 
heard of his dear wife’s death, if in the balance there had been only you.” 

“Yes, Mr. Shovelin, perhaps he would. I was never very much, 
as a counter-balance. Yet my father lovel me.” I could have told 
him of the pledge exchanged—“ for my sake,” and, “yes, for your sake,” 
with love and wedded honour set to fight cold, desolate repute—but 
I did not say a word about it. 

“ He loved you afterwards, of course. But a man who has had seven 
children is not enthusiastic about a baby. There must have beon a 
larger motive.” 

“But, when I was the only one left alive. Surely I became 
valuable then. I cannot have been such a cipher.” 

“ Yes, for a long time you would have been,” replied the Saturnian 
banker. “I do not wish to disparage your attractions, when you were 
a fortnight old. They may have begun already to be irresistible. 
Excuse me; you have led me into the light vein, when speaking of a 
most sad matter. You must blame your self-assertion for it. All I wish 
to convey to you is my belief that something, wholly unknown to us, 
some dark mystery of which we have no inkling, lies at the bottom of 
this terrible affair. Some strange motive there must have been, strong 
enough even to overcome all ordinary sense of honour, and an English- 
man’s pride in submitting to the law, whatever may be the consequence. 
Consider that his ‘flight from justice,’ as it was called, of course by 
every one, condemned his case and ruined his repute, Even for that he 
would not have cared so much as for his own sense of right. And 
though he was a very lively fellow, as I first remember him, full of 
tricks and jokes, and so on, which in this busy age are out of date, I am 
certain that he always had a stern sense of right.- One never knows 
how love-affairs, and weakness about children, may alter almost any 
man; but my firm conviction is that my dear old school-fellow, George 
Castlewood, even with a wife and lovely children hanging altogether 
upon. his. life, not only would not. have broken jail, but would calmly 
have given up his body to be hanged—pardon me, my dear, for putting 
it so. coarsely—if there had not been something paramount to over-ride 
even apparent honour. What it can have been, I have no idea; and 
I presume you have none.” 

“ None. whatever,” I said at once, in answer to his inquiring gaze ; 
“T am quite taken by surprise; I never even thought of such a thing. 
It has always seemed to. me so natural that my dear father, being shame- 
fully condemned, because appearances were against him, and nobody could 
enter into. him, should, for the sake of his wife and children, or even of 
one child like me, depart or banish himself, or emigrate, or a3 they might 
call it, run away. Knowing that he never could have a fair trial, it was 
the only straightforward, and good, and affectionate thing for him to do,” 
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“ You cannot see things as men see them. We must not expect it of 
you,” Mr. Shovelin answered, with a kind but rather too superior smile, 
which reminded me a little of dear Uncle Sam, when he listened to 
what, in his opinion, was only female reason; “but, dear me, here is 
Major Hockin come! Punctuality is the soul of business.” 

“So I always declare,” cried the Major, who was more than three- 
quarters of an hour late, for which, in my heart, I thanked him. “ My 
watch keeps time to a minute, Sir, and its master toa second. Well, 
I hope you have settled all questions of finance, and endowed my young 
maid with a fortune.” 

“ So far from that,” Mr. Shovelin replied, in a tone very different 
from that he used to me, “ we have not even said one word of business ; 
all that has been left for your return. Am I to understand that you are 
by appointment, or relationship, the guardian of this young lady?” 

“ God forbid !” cried Major Hockin, shortly. I thought it very rude 
of him, yet I could not help smiling to see how he threw his glasses up 
and lifted his wiry crest of hair. “ Not that she is bad, I mean, but 
good, very good ; indeed, I may say the very best girl ever known outside 
of my own family. My cousin, Colonel Gundry, who owns an immense 
estate in the most auriferous district of all California, but will not spoil 
his splendid property by mining—he will, he will tell you the very same 
thing, Sir.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” said the banker, smiling at me, while I 
wondered what it was, but hoped that it meant myvpraises. “Now I 
really fear that I must be very brief, though the daughter of my oldest 
friend may well be preferred to business, But now we will turn at once 
to, business, if you please.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Cousin MontTAGUE. 


Mr. SHovettn went to a corner of the room, which might be called his 
signal-box, having a little row of port-holes, like a toy frigate or accordion, 
and there he made sounds which brought steps very promptly, one clerk 
carrying a mighty ledger, and the other a small strong box. 

“No plate,” Major Hockin whispered to me, shaking his grey crest 
with sorrow ; “but there may be diamonds, you know, Erema. One 
ounce of diamonds is worth a ton of plate.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Shovelin, whose ears were very keen, “I fear that 
you will find nothing of mercantile value. Thank you, Mr. Robinson ; 
by and by perhaps we shall trouble you. Strictly speaking, perhaps I 
should require the presence of your father’s lawyer, or of some one pro- 
ducing probate, ere I open this box, Miss Castlewood. But having you 
here, and Major Hockin, and knowing what I do about the matter 
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(which is one of personal confidence), I will dispense with formalities. 
We have given your father’s solicitor notice of this deposit, and requested 
his attention, but he never has deigned to attend to it; so now we will 
dispense with him. ‘You see that the seal is unbroken; you know your 
father’s favourite seal, no doubt. The key is nothing; it was left to my 
charge. You wish that I should open this?” 

Certainly I did, and the banker split the seal with an ebony-handled 
paper-knife, and very soon unlocked the steel-ribbed box, whose weight 
was chiefly of itself. Some cotton-wool lay on the top to keep the 
all penetrative dust away, and then a sheet of blue foolscap paper, partly 
covered with clear but crooked writing, and under that some little twists 
of silver paper, screwed as if there had been no time to tie them, and a 
packet of letters held together by a glittering bracelet. 

“Poor fellow !” Mr. Shovelin sid loftily, while I held my breath, and 
the Major had the courtesy to be silent. ‘“ This is his will ; of no value, 
I fear, in a pecuniary point of view, but of interest to you his daughter. 
Shall I open it, Miss Castlewood, or send it to his lawyers ?” 

“Open it, and never think of them,” said I ; “like the rest, they have 
forsaken him. Please to read it to yourself, and then tell us.” 

Oh, I wish I had known this before,” cried the banker, after a rapid 
glance or two; “ very kind, very flattering, Iam sure! Yes, I will do 
my duty by him; I wish there was more to be done in the case. He has 
left me sole executor, and trustee of all his property, for the benefit of his 
surviving child. Yet he never gave me the smallest idea of expecting me 
to do this for him. Otherwise, of course, I should have had this old box 
opened years ago.” 

“We must look at things as they are,” said Major Hockin, for I 
could say nothing; “the question is, what do you mean to do now?” 

“ Nothing whatever,” said the banker, crisply, being displeased at the 
other’s tone ; and then, seeing my surprise, he addressed himself to me ; 
“Nothing, at present, but congratulate myself upon my old friend’s 
confidence, and, as Abernethy said, ‘ take advice.’ A banker must never 
encroach upon the province of the lawyer. But so far as a layman may 
judge, Major Hockin, I think you will have to transfer to me the care 
of this young lady.” 

“T shall be only too happy, I assure you,” the Major answered 
truthfully. “My wife has a great regard for her, and so have I—the 
very greatest, the strongest regard, and warm parental feelings; as you 
know, Erema. But—but, I am not so young as I was; and I have to 
develop my property.” 

“Of which she no longer forms a part,” Mr. Shovelin answered, with 
asmile at me, which turned into pleasure my momentary pain at thie 
other’s calm abandonment. “ You will find me prompt and proud to 
claim her, as soon as I am advised that this will is valid; and that I 
shall learn to-morrow.” 

In spite of pride, or by its aid, my foolish eyes were full of tears, and 
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I gave him a look of gratitude which reminded him of my father, as he 
said in so many words,” 

“Oh, I hope it is valid! How Ihops itis!” I exclaimed, turning 
round to the Major, who smiled rather grimly, and said he hoped 

so too. 
: “ But surely,” he continued, “as we are all here, we should not 
neglect the opportunity of inspecting the other contents of this box. To 
me it appears that we are bound to do so; that it is our plain duty to 
ascertain— why there might even be a later will. Erema, my dear, you 
must be most anxious to get to the bottom of it.” 

So I was, but desired even more that his “curiosity should be foiled. 
“We must leave that to Mr. Shovelin,” I said. 

“Then for the present we will seal it down again,” the banker 
answered quietly ; “we can see that there is no other will, aud.a later 
one would scarcely be put under this. The other little packets, whatever 
they may be, are objects of curiosity, perhaps, rather than of importance. 
They will keep till we have more leisure.” 

“ We have taken up a great deal of your time, Sir, Iam sure,” said the 
Major, finding that he could take no more. “ We ought to be, and we 
are, most grateful.” 

“ Well,” the banker answered, as we began to move ; “ such things do 
not happenevery day. But there is no friend like an old friend, Erema, 
as I mean to call you now; I was to have been your godfather; but I 
fear that you never have been baptized.” 

“ What!” cried the Major, staring at us both. “Is such a thing 
possible in a Christian land? Oh, how I have neglected my duty to the 
Church! Come back with me to Bruntsea, and my son shall do it. The 
church there is under my orders, I should hope; and we will have a 
dinner-party afterwards. What a horrible neglect of duty !” 

“ But how could I help it?” I exclaimed, with some terror at Major 
Hockin’s bristling hair. “I cannot remember—I am sure I cannot say. 
It may have been done in France, or somewhere, if there was no time in 
England. At any rate, my father is not to be blamed.” 

“ Papistical baptism is worse than none,” the Major said, impressively ; 
“never mind, my dear, we will make that all right. You shall not be a 
savage always. We will take the opportunity to change your name. 
Erema is popish and outlandish ; one scarcely knows how to pronounce 
it. You shal] have a good English Christian name, Jemima, Jane, or 
Sophy. Trust me to know a good name. Trust me.” 

“Jemima!” I cried. “Oh, Mr. Shovelin, save me from ever being 
called Jemima! Rather would I never be baptized at all.” 

“T am no judge of names,” he answered, smiling, as he shook hands 
with us; “but, unless I am a very bad judge of faces, you will be 
called just what you please.” 

“ And I please to be called what my father called me, It may be 
unlucky, as a gentleman told me, who did not know how to pronounce 
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it, “However, it will do very well for me. You wish to see me then to- 
morrow, Mr. Shovelin ?” 

“Tf you please; but later in the day, when I am more at leisure. I 
do not run away very early. Come at half-past four to this door, and 
knock. 1 hear every sound at this door in my room ; and the place will 
be growing quiet then.” 

He showed us out into a narrow alley through a heavy door 
sheathed with iron, and soon we recovered the fair light of day, and the 
brawl and roar of a London street. 

“ Now where shall we go ?.” the Major asked, as soon as he had found 
a cab again, for he was very polite in that way. “ You kept early hours 
with your ‘ Uncle Sam,’ as you call Colonel Gundry, a slow-witted man, 
but most amusing when he likes, as slow-witted men very often are. 
Now will you come and dine with me? Ican generally dine, as you with 
virtuous indignation found. out, at Southampton. But we are better 
friends now, Miss Heathen.” 

“Yes, I have more than I can ever thank you for,” I answered, very 
gravely, for I never could become jocose to order, and sadness still was 
uppermost. “I will go where you like; I am quite at your orders, 
because Betsy Bowen is busy now. She will not have done her work 
till six o’clock.” 

“ Well done!” he cried; “ bravo Young America! Frankness is 
the finest of all good manners. And what a lot of clumsy deception it 
saves! Then let us go and dine. I will imitate your truthfulness. It 
was two words for myself, and one for you. The air of London always 
makes me hungry after too much country air. It is wrong altogether, 
but I cannot help it. And going along I smell hungry smells coming 
out of deep holes with a plate at the top. Hungry I mean to a man who 
has known what absolute starvation is—when a man would thank God 
for ablue-bottle fly who had taken his own nip anywhere. When I see the 
young fellows at the clubs pick this, and poke that, and push away the 
other, may I be d d; my dear, I beg your pardon. Cabby, to the 
‘Grilled Bone and Scolloped Cockle,’ at the bottom of St. Ventricle 
Lane, you know.” 

This place seemed, from what the Major said, to have earned 
repute for something special, something esteemed by the very clever 
people, and only to be found in true virtue here. And he told me 
that luxury and self-indulgence were the greatest sins of the present age ; 
and how he admired a man who caine here to protest against Epicureans, 
by dining (liquors not included) for the sum of three-and-sixpence. 

All this, no doubt, was wise and right ; but I could not attend to it 
properly now ; and he might take me where he would, and have all the 
talking to himself, according to his practice. And I might not even 
have been able to say what this temple of bones and cockles was like, 
except for a little thing which happened there. The room, at the head 
of a twisting staircase, was low and dark, and furnished almost like a 
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farm-house kitchen. It had no carpet, nor even a mat, but a floor of black 
timber, and a ceiling coloured blue, with stars, and comets, and a full 
moon near the fireplace. On either side of the room stood narrow tables 
endwise to the walls, enclosed with high-backed seats like settles, forming 
thus a double set of little stalls or boxes, with scarcely space enough 
between for waiters, more urgent than New York firemen, to push their 
steaming and breathless way. 

“Square or round, Miss?” said one of them to me as soon as the 
Major had set me on a bench, and before my mind had time to rally 
towards criticism of the knives and forks, which deprecated any such 
ordeal ; and he cleverly whipped a stand for something dirty, over some- 
thing still dirtier, on the cloth. 

“T don’t understand what you mean,” I replied to his highly zealous 
aspect, while the Major sat smiling dryly at my ignorance, which vexed 
me. “TI have never received such a question before. Major Hockin, 
will you kindly answer him ?” 

“Square,” said the Major ; “square for both.” And the waiter, with 
a glance of pity at me, hurried off to carry out h's order. 

“Erema, your mind is all up in the sky,” my companion began to 
remonstrate ; “ you ought to know better after all your travels.” 

“ Then the sky should not fall and confuse me so,” I said, pointing to 
the milky way, not more than a yard above me; “but do tell me what 
he meant if you can. Is it about the formation of the soup ?” 

“Hush, my dear! Soup is high treason here until night, when they 
make it of the leavings. His honest desire was to know whether you 
would have a grilled bone of mutton, which is naturally round, you 
know, or of beef, which by the same law of nature seems always to be 
square, you know.” 

“Oh, I see,” I replied, with some confusion, not at his osteology, but 
at the gaze of a pair of living and lively eyes fastened upon me. A 
gentleman, waiting for his bill, had risen in the next low box, and stood 
calmly (as if he had done all his duty to himself) gazing over the wooden 
back at me, who thus sat facing him. And Major Hockin, following 
my glance, stood up and turned round to see to it. 

“What ! cousin Montague! Bless my heart, who could have dreamed 
of lighting on you here? Come in, my dear fellow, there is plenty of 
room. Let me introduce you to my new ward, Miss Erema Castlewood. 
Miss Castlewood, this is Sir Montague Hockin, the son of my lamented 
first-cousin Sir Rufus, of whom you have heard so much. Well, to be 
sure! I have not seen you for an age. My dear fellow, now how 
are you?” 

‘‘ Miss Castlewood, please not to move; I sit anywhere. Major, I 
am most delighted to see you! Over and over again I have been at the 
point of starting for Bruntsea Island—it is an island now, isn’t it? My 
father would never believe that it was, till I proved it from the number of 
rabbits that came up. However, not a desolate island now if it contains 
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you and all your energies, and Miss Castlewood, as well as Mrs. 
Hockin.” 

Tt is not an island, and it never shall be,” the Major cried, knocking 
a blue plate over, and spilling the salt inauspiciously ; “it never was an 
island, and it never shall be; my intention is to reclaim it altogether. 
Oh, here come the squares! Well done, well done! I quite forget the 
proper thing to have to drink. Are the cockles in the pan, Mr. Waiter? 
Quite right, then ; ten minutes is the proper time; but they know that 
better than I do. I am very sorry, Montague, that you have dined.” 

“Surely you would not call this a dinner ; I take my true luncheon 
afterwards. But lately my appetite has been so bad that it must be 
fed up at short intervals. You can understand that perhaps, Miss 
Castlewood. It makes the confectioners’ fortunes, you know. The ladies 
once came only twice to feed, but now they come three times, I am 
assured by a young man who knows all about it. And cherry-brandy is 
the mildest form of tipple.” , 

“Shocking scandal! abominable talk!” cried the Major, who took 
everything at its word; “I have heard all that sort of stuff ever since I 
was as high as this table. Waiter, show me this gentleman’s bill. Oh 
well, oh well! you have not done so very badly. Two squares and a 
round, with a jug of Steinberg, and a pint of British stout with your 
Stilton. If this is your ante-lunch, what will you do when you come to 
your real luncheon? But I must not talk now; you may have it as 
you please.” 

“ The truth of it is, Miss Castlewood,” said the young man, while I 
looked with some curiosity at my frizzling bone, with the cover just 
whisked off, and drops of its juice (like the rays of a lustre) shaking 
with soft inner wealth ; “the truth of it is just this, and no more—we 
fix our minds and our thoughts, and all the rest of our higher intelligence, 
a great deal too much upon our mere food.” 

“ No doubt we do,” I was obliged to answer ; “it is very sad to think 
of, as soon as one has dined. But does that reflection occur, as it should, 
at the proper time to be useful,—I mean when we are hungry ?” 

“T fear not; I fear that it is rather preterite than practical.” 

“No big words now, my dear fellow!” cried the Major ; “ you have 
had your turn, let us have ours. But, Erema, you are eating nothing ; 
take a knife and fork, Montague, and help her. The beauty of these 
things consists entirely, absolutely, essentially, I may say, in their 
having the smoke rushing out of them. A gush of steam like this 
should follow every turn of the knife—but there, I am spoiling every 
bit by talking so!” 

“Ts that any fault of mine?” asked Sir Montague, in a tone which 
made me look at him. The voice was not harsh, nor rough, nor un- 
pleasant, yet it gave me the idea that it could be all three, and worse 
than all three upon occasion. So I looked at him, which I had refrained 
from doing, to see whether his face confirmed that idea. To the best of 
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my perception, it did not. Sir Montague Hockin was rather good- 
looking, so far as form and colour go, having regular features, and clear 
blue eyes, very beautiful teeth, and a golden beard. His appearance was 
grave, but not morose, as if he were always examining things and 
people, without condemning them. It was evident that he expected to 
take the upper hand in general, to play the first fiddle, to hold the top 
saw, to“ be helped +o. all the stuffing of the pumpkin,” as dear Uncle 
Sam was’ fond of saying. Of moderate stature, almost of middle age, 
and dressed nicely, without any gewgaws, which look so common upon a 
gentleman’s front, be was likely to please more people than he displeased 
at first onsight. 

The Major was now in the flush of goodwill, having found his dinner 
genial, and being a good man, he yielded to a little sympathetic anger 
with those who had done less justice to themselves. And, in this state 
of mind, he begged us to take note of one thing—that his ward should be 
christened in Bruntsea Church, as sure as all the bells were his, accord- 
ing to their inscriptions, no later than next Thursday week, that being 
the day for a good sirloin; and if Sir Montague failed to come to see 
now they could manage things under proper administration, he might be 
sure of one thing, if no more—that Major Hockin would never speak to 
him again. 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 
A CHECK. 


So many things now began to open upon me, to do and to think of, that 
I scarcely knew which to begin with. I used to be told how much 
wiser it was not to interfere with anything ; to let bygones be bygones, 
and consider my own self only. But this advice never came home to 
my case, and it always seemed an unworthy thing even to be listening 
toit. And now I saw reason to be glad for thanking people who 
advised me, and letting them go on to advise themselves. For if I had 
listened to Major Hockin, or even Uncle Sam for that part, where must 
I have been now? Why, simply knowing no more than as a child I 
knew, and feeling miserable about it. Whereas I had now at least 
something to go upon, and enough for a long time to occupy my mind. 
The difficulty was to know what to do first, and what to resolve to leave 
undone, or, at least, to put off for the present. One of my special desires 
had been to discover that man, that Mr. Goad, who had frightened me 
so about two years back, and was said to be lost in the snowdrifts. But 
nobody like him had ever been found, to the sorrow of the neighbour- 
hood ; and Sylvester himself had been disappointed, not even to know 
what to do with his clothes. 

His card, however, before he aie off, had been left to the care of 
Uncle Sam for security of the 15,000 dollars; and on it was printed, 
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with a glazing and much flourish, “ Vypan, Goad, and Terryer: Private 
Enquiry Office, Little England Polygon, W.C.” Uncle Sam, with a 
grunt and a rise of his foot, had sent this low card flying to the fire, 
after I had kissed him so for all his truth and loveliness, but I had 
caught it and made him give it to me, as was only natural. And 
having this now I had been quite prepared to go and present it at its 
mean address, and ask what they wanted me for in America, and what 
they would like to do with me now, taking care to have either the Mair 
close at hand, or else a policeman well recommended. 

But now I determined to wait a little while (if Betsy Bowen's 
opinion should be at all the same as mine was), and to ask Mr. Shovelin 
what he thought about it, before doing anything that might arouse a set 
of ideas quite opposite to mine, and so cause trouble afterwards. And 
being unable to think any better for the time than to wait and be talked 
to, I got Major Hockin to take me back again to the right number in 
European Square. 

Here I found Mrs. Strouss (born, Betsy Bowen) ready and eager to 
hear a great deal more than I myself had heard that day. . On the other 
hand I had many questions, arising from things said to me, to which I 
required clear answers; and it never would do for her to suppose that 
because she had known me come into this world, she must govern 
the whole of my course therein, But it cost many words, and a great 
deal of demeanour, to teach her that, good and faithful as she was, I 
could not be always under her. Yet I promised to take her advice when- 
ever it agreed with my own opinions. 

This pleased her, and she promised to offer it always, knowing how 
well it would be received, and she told all her lodgers that they might 
ring and ring; for she did not mean to answer any of their bells; but, if 
they wanted anything, they must go and fetch it. Being Germans, who 
are the most docile of men in England, whatever they may he at home, 
they made no complaint, but retired to their pipes, in a pleasant condition 
of surprise at London habits. 

Mrs, Strouss, being from her earliest years of a thrifty and reputable 
turn of mind, had managed, in a large yet honest way, to put by many 
things which must prove useful in the long run, if kept long enough. 
And I did hear—most careful as I am to pay no attention to petty 
rumours—that the first thing that moved the heart of Herr Strouss, and 
called forth his finest feelings, was a winding-up chair, which came out 
to make legs, with a pocket for tobacco, and a flat place for a glass, 

This was certainly a paltry thought ; and to think of such low things 
grieved me. And now, when I looked at Mr. Strouss himself, having 
heard of none of these things yet, I felt, that my nurse might not have 
done her best, yet might have done worse, when she married him. For 
he seemed to have taken a liking towards -me, and an interest in my 
affairs, which redounded to his credit, if he would not be too inquisitive, 
And now, I gladly allowed him to be present, and to rest in the chair 
which had captivated him ; although last night I could scarcely have 
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borne to have heard in his presence what I had to hear. To-night 
there was nothing distressful to be said, compared at least with last 
night’s tale ; whereas there were several questions to be put, in some of 
which (while scouting altogether Uncle’s Sam’s low estimate) two females 
might, with advantage perhaps, obtain an opinion from the stronger 
sex. 

And now, as soon as I had told my two friends as well as I could, 
what-had happened at the Bank (with which they were pleased, as I had 
been), those questions arose, and were, I believe, chiefly to the following 
purport,—setting aside the main puzzle of all. 

Why did my father say, on that dreadful morning, that if his father 
was dead, he himself had killed, or murdered him? Betsy believed, 
when she came to think, that he had even used the worse word of 
these two. 

How could the fatal shot have been discharged from his pistol—as 
clearly it had been—a pistol moreover which by his own account, as 
Betsy now remembered, he had left in his quarters near Chichester ? 

“What was that horrible disease’which had carried off all my poor 
little brothers and sisters, and frightened kind neighbours and servants 
away? Betsy said it was called “ Differeria,” as differing so much 
from all other complaints. I had never yet heard of this, but discovered, 
without asking further than of Mr. Strouss, that she meant that urgent 
mandate for a levy of small angels, which is called on earth “diphtheria.” 

Who had directed those private enquirers, Vypan, Goad, and Terryer, 
to send to the far west a member of their firm, to get legal proof of my 
dear father’s death, and to bring me back, if possible. The present Lord 
Castlewood never would have done so, according to what Mr. Shovelin 
said ; it was far more likely that (but for weak health) he would have 
come forth himself to seek me, upon any probable tidings. At once a 
religious and chivalrous man, he would never employ mean agency. 
And while thinking of that, another thought occurred—What had 
induced that low man Goad to give Uncle Sam a date wrong altogether 
for the crime which began all our misery? He had put it at ten—now 
twelve years back, and dated it in November, whereas it had happened 
in September month, six years and two months before the date he gave. 
This question was out of all answer to me, and also to Mrs. Strouss her- 
self; but Herr Strouss, being of a legal turn, believed that the law was 
to blame for it. He thought that proceedings might be bound to begin, 
under the Extradition Act, within ten years of the date of the crime; or 
there might be some other stipulation compelling Mr. Goad to add one 
to all his falsehoods; and not knowing anything about it, both of us 
thought it very likely. 

Again, what could have been that last pledge which passed between 
my father and mother, when they said “good-bye” to one another, and 
perhaps knew that it was for ever, so far as this bodily world is con- 
cerned? Was it anything about a poor little sleeping and whimpering 
Creature like myself, who could not yet make any difference to any living 
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being except the mother? Or was it concerning far more important 
things, justice, clear honour, goodwill, and duty, such as in the crush of 
time come upwards with high natures? And if so, was it not a promise 
from my mother, knowing everything to say nothing, even at the quiver- 
ing moment of lying beneath the point of death? 

This was a new idea for Betsy, who had concluded, from the very first, 
that the pledge must be on my father’s part—to wit, that he had vowed 
not to surrender, or hurt himself in any way, for the sake of his dear 
wife. And to my suggestion, she could only say that she never had seen 
it in that light; but the landings were so narrow and the walls so soft 
that with all her duty staring in her face, neither she, nor the best 
servant ever in an apron, could be held responsible to repeat their very 
words. And her husband said that this was good—very good—so good 
as ever could be; and what was to show now from the mouth of any one, 
after fifteen, sixteen, eighteen, the years ? 

After this I had no other word to say, being still too young to 
contra‘lict people duly married and of one accord. No other word I mean, 
upon that point ; though still I had to ask, upon matters more immc- 
diate, what was the next thing for me, perhaps, todo. And first of all 
it was settled among us, for me to present myself at the head-quarters of 
Vypan, Goad, and Terryer, would be a very clumsy and stupid proceed- 
ing, and perhaps even dangerous. Of course they would not reveal to me 
the author of those kind inquiries about myself, which perhaps had cost 
the firm a very valuable life, the life of Mr. Goad himself. And while I 
should learn less than nothing from them, they would most easily extract 
from me, or at any rate find out afterwards, where I was living, and 
what I was doing, and how I could most quietly be met and baffled, and 
perhaps even made away with, so as to save all further trouble. 

Neither was that the only point upon which I resolved to do nothing. 
Herr Strouss was a very simple-minded man, yet full of true sagacity, 
and he warmly advised, in his very worst English, that none but my few 
trusty friends should be told of my visit to this country. 

“Why for make to know your enemies?” he asked, with one finger on 
his forehead, which was his mode of indicating caution. ‘“ Enemies find 
out vere soon, too soon, soon enough. Begin to plot—no, no, young lady 
begin first. Vilhelmina, your man say the right. Is it good, or is it bad?” 

It appeared to us both to be good, so far as might be judged for the 
present; and therefore I made up my mind to abstain from calling even 
on my father’s agent, unless Mr. Shovelin should think it needful. In 
that and other matters, I would act by his advice; and so with better 
spirits than I long had owned, at finding so much kindness, and with 
good hopes of the morrow, I went to the snug little bedroom which my 
good nurse had provided. 

Alas! What was my little grief on the morrow, compared to the 
deep and abiding loss of many by a good man’s death. When I went to 
the door at which I had been told to knock, it was long before I got an 
answer. And even when somebody came at last, so far from being my 
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gnardian, it was only a poor old c'erk, who said “ Hush, Miss!” and 
then prayed that the will of the Lord might be done. “ Couldn’t you see 
the half-shutters up?” he continued rather roughly. “’Tis a bad job for 
inany a poor man to-day. And it seems no more than yesterday, I was 
carrying him about !” 

“Do you mean Mr, Shovelin?” I asked. “Is he poorly? Has 
anything happened? I can wait, or come again.” 

“The Lorl has taken him to the mansions of the just, from his 
private address at Sydenham Hill. A’ burning and a shining light! 
May we like him be found watching in that day, with our lamps trimmed, 
and our loins girded !” 

For the moment I was too surprised to speak, and the kind old man 
led me into the passage, seeing how pale and faint I was. He belonged, 
like his master, and a great part of their business, to a simple religious 
persuasion, or faith, which now is very seldom heard of. 

“It was just in this way,” he said, as soon as tears had enabled 
me to speak—for even at the first sight I had felt affection towards my 
new guardian—“ our master is a very punctual man, for five and thirty 
years never late—never late once till this morning. Excuse me, Miss, I 
ought to be ashamed. The Lord knoweth what is best for us. Well, you 
threw him out a good bit yesterday, and there was other troubles. And 
he had to work late last night, I hear; for through his work he would 
go, be it anyhow—diligent in business, husbanding the time—and when 
he came down to breakfast this morning, he prayed with his household 
as usual, but they noticed his voice rather weak and queer; and the 
mistress looked,at him when he got up from his knees; but he drank 
his cup of tea and he ate his bit of toast, which was all he ever took 
for breakfast. But presently when his cob came up to the door—for 
he always rode in to business, Miss, no matter what the weather was— 
he went to kiss his wife and his daughters all round, according to their 
ages ; and he got. through them al], when away he fell down, with tho 
riding-whip in one hand, and expired on a piece of Indian matting.” 

““ How terrible !” I exclaimed with a sob.. And. the poor old man 
in spite of all his piety was sobbing. 

“ No Miss ; not a bit of terror about it, to a man prepared as he was. 
He had had some warning just a year ago; and the doctors all told him 
he must leave off work. He could no more do without his proper work 
than he could without air or vietuals.. What this old established concern 
will do without him, onr Divine Master only knows.. And a pinch 
eoming on in Threadneedle Street, I hear—but I scarcely know what I 
aim saying, Miss—I was thinking of the camel and the needle.” 

“I will not repeat what you have not meant. to. tell,” I answered, 
seeing his confusion, and the clumsy turn he had made of it. ‘Only tell 
mé what dear Mr. Shovelin died of.” 

‘‘ Heart-disease, Miss. You might know in a moment, Nothing kills 
like  that.. His’ poor father died of it, thirty years a-gone. And the 
better people are, the more they get it.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
AT THE Pump. 


Tuts blow was so sharp and heavy that I lost for the moment all power 
to goon. The sense of ill-fortune fell upon me, as it falls upon stronger 
people, when a sudden gleam of hope, breaking through long troubles, 
mysteriously fades away. 

Even the pleasure of indulging in the gloom of evil luck was a thing 
to be ashamed of now, when I thought of that good man’s family thus, 
without a moment’s warning, robbed of love, and hope, and happiness. 
But Mrs. Strouss, who often brooded on predestination, embittered all 
my thoughts by saying, or rather conveying without words, that my poor 
father’s taint of some divine ill-will had reappeared, and even killed his 
banker. 

. Betsy held most Low-church views, by nature being a Dissenter. She 
called herself a Baptist, and in some strange way had stopped.me thus 
from ever having been baptized. I do not understand these things, and 
the battles fought about them ; but knowing that my father was a mem- 
ber of the English Church, I resolved to be the same, and told Betsy that 
she ought not to set up against her master’s doctrine. Then she herself 
became ashamed of trying to convert me, not only because of my 
ignorance (which made argument like shooting into the sea), but chiefly 
because she could mention no one of tite with such theology. 

This settled the question at once; and remembering (to my shame) 
what opinions I had held even of Suan Isco, while being in the very same 
predicament myself, reflecting also what Uncle Sam and Firm would have 
thought of me—had they known it, I anticipated the Major and his 
dinner-party by going to a quiet ancient clergyman, who examined me, 
and being satisfied with little, took me to an old city church of deep aid 
damp retirement. And here, with a great din of traffic outside, and a 
mildewy depth of repose within, I was presented by certain sponsors (the 
clerk and his wife, and his wife’s sister), and heard good words, and@*hope 
to keep the impression, both outward and inward, gently made upon me. 

I need not say that I kept, and now received with authority, my old 
name ; though the clerk prefixed an aspirate to it, and indulged in two 
syllables only. But the ancient parson knew its meaning, and looked at 
me with curiosity ; yet, being a gentleman of the old school, put never a 
question about it. 

Now this being done, and full tidings thereof sent off to Mrs. Hockin, 
to save trouble to the butcher, or other disappointment, I scarcely knew 
how to be moving next ; though move I must before very long. For it 
cost. me a great deal of money to stay in European Square like this, albeit 
Herr Strouss was of all men the most generous, by his own avowal, and 
his wife;(by the same test) noble-hearted among women. Yet each of 
them spoke of the other’s pecuniary views in such a desponding tone 
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(when the other was out of the way), and so lamented to have anything 
at all to say about cash—by compulsion of the other—also both, when 
met together, were so large and reckless, and not to be insulted by 
a thought of payment ; that it came to pass that my money did nothing 
but run away between them. 

This was not their fault at all; but all my own, for being unable to 
keep my secret about the great nugget. The Major had told me not to 
speak of this, according to wise experience; and I had not the smallest 
intention of doing an atom of mischief in that way; but somehow or 
other it came out one night when I was being pitied for my desolation. 
And all the charges against me began to be doubled from that moment. 

If this had been all I should not have cared so much, being quite 
content that my money should go as fast as it came in to me. But there 
was another thing here which cost me as much as my board and lodgings, 
and all the rest of my expenses. And that was the iron pump, in 
European Square. For this pump stood in the very centre of a huddled 
district of famine, filth, and fever. When once I had seen from the leads 
of our house the quag of reeking life around, the stubs and snags of 
chimney-pots, the gashes among them entitled streets, and the broken 
blains called houses, I was quite ashamed of paying anything to become 
a Christian. 

Betsy, who stood by me, said that it was better than it used to be, 
and that all these people lived in comfort of their own ideas, fiercely re- 
sented all interference, and were good to one another in their own rough 
way. It was more than three years since there had been a single 
murder among them, and even then the man who was killed confessed that 
he deserved it. She told me also, that in some mining district of Wales 
well known to her, things were a great deal worse than here, although 
the people were not half so poor. “And finally, looking at a ruby ring 
— I had begged her to wear always, for the sake of her truth to me, 

he begged me to be wiser than to fret about things that I could not 
damp “ All these people, whose hovels I saw, had the means of grace 
before them, and if they would not stretch forth their hands it was 
only because they were vessels of wrath. Her pity was rather for our 
poor black brethren who had never enjoyed no opportunities, and there- 
fore must be castaways.” 

Being a stranger, and so young, and accustomed to receive my 
doctrine (since first I went to America), I dropped all intention of 
attempting any good in places where I might be murdered. But I could 
not help looking at the pump which was in front, and the poor things 
who came there for water, and most of all the children. With these it 
was almost the joy of the day, and perhaps the only joy, to come into this 
little open space and stand, and put their backs up stiffly, and stare 
about, ready for some good luck to turn up—such as a horse to hold, or 
a man coming out of the docks with a halfpenny'to spare—and then, in 
failure of such golden hope, to dash about, in and out, after one another, 
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splashing, and kicking over their own cans, kettles, jars, or buckets, and 
stretching their dirty little naked legs, and showing very often fine white 
chests, and bright teeth wet with laughter. And then, when this chivy 
was done, and their quick little hearts beat aloud with glory, it was 
pretty to see them all rally round the pump, as crafty as their betters, 
and watching with sly humour each other's readiness to begin again. 

Then suddenly a sense of neglected duty would seize some little body 
with a hand to its side, nine times out of ten a girl, whose mother, per- 
haps, lay sick at home, and a stern idea of responsibility began to make 
the buckets clank. Then might you see, if you cared to do so, orderly 
management have its turn, a demand for pins and a tucking up of skirts, 
(which scarcely seemed worthy of the great young fuss), large children 
scolding little ones not a bit more muddy than themselves, the while the 
very least child of all, too young as yet for chivying, and only come for 
company, would smoothe her comparatively clean frock down, and look 
up at her sisters with condemnatory eyes. 

Trivial as they were, these things amused me much, and made a little 
chequer of reflected light upon the cloud of selfish gloom, especially 
when the real work began, and the children, vying with one another, 
set to at the iron handle. This was too large for their little hands to 
grasp, and by means of some grievance inside, or perhaps through a cruel 
trick of the plumber, up went the long handle every time small fingers 
were too confiding, and there it stood up like the tail of a rampant cow, 
or a branch inaccessible, until an old shawl or the cord of a peg-top could 
be cast up on high to reduce it. But some engineering boy, “ highly 
gifted,” like Uncle Sam’s self, “ with machinery,” had discovered an 
ingenious cure for this. With the help of the girls he used to fasten a 
fat little thing, about twelve months old, in the bend at the middle of the 
handle, and there (like a ham on the steel-yard) hung this baby and en- 
joyed see-saw, and laughed at its own utility. 

I never saw this, and the splashing and dribbling and play, and 
bright revelry of water, without forgetting all sad counsel and discretion, 
and rushing out asif the dingy pump were my own delicious Blue River. 
People used to look at me from the windows with pity and astonishment, 
supposing me to be crazed or frantic, especially the Germans. For to 
run out like this, without a pocket full of money, would have been 
insanity ; and to run out with it, to their minds, was even clearer 
proof of that condition. For the money went as quickly as the water of the 
pump, on this side and on that it flew, each child in succession making 
deeper drain upon it, in virtue of still deeper woes. They were dreadful 
little story-tellers, I am very much afraid, and the long faces pulled, as 
soon as I came out, in contrast with all the recent glee and frolic, sug- 
gested to even the youngest charity suspicions of some inconsistency. 
However, they were so ingenious and clever that they worked my pockets 
like the pump itself, only with this unhappy difference, that the former 
had no inexhaustible supply. 
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And thus, by a reason (as cogent as any of more exalted nature), was 
I driven back to my head-quarters, there to abide till a fresh supply 
should come. For Uncle Sam, generous and noble as he was, did not 
mean to let me melt all away at once my share of the great Blue River 
nugget, any more than to make ducks and drakes of his own. Indeed 
that rock of gold was still untouched, and healthily reposing in a banker’s 
cellar in the good town of Sacramento. People were allowed to go in and 
see it upon payment of a dollar, and they came out so thirsty from 
feasting upon it, that a bar was set up, anda pile of money made; all the 
gentlemen, and ladies even worse than they, taking a reckless turn about 
small moncy, after seeing that. But dear Uncle Sam refused every cent 
of the profit of all this excitable work. It was wholly against his wish 
that anything so artificial should be done at all, and his sense of religion 
condemned it. He said, in his very first letter to me, that even a 
heathen must acknowledge this champion nugget as the grandest work of 
the Lord yet discovered in America, a country more full of all works of 
the Lord than the rest of the world put together. And to keep it in a 
cellar, without any air or sun, grated harshly upon his ideas of right. 

However, he did not expect everybody to think exactly as he did, and 
if they could turn a few dollars upon it they were welcome, as having 
large families. And the balance might go to his credit against the inte- 
rest on any cash advanced to him. Not that he meant to be very fast 
with this, never having run into debt in all his life. 

This, put shortly, was the reason why I could not run to the pump 
any longer. I had come into England with money enough to last me 
(according to the Sawyer’s calculations) for a year and a half of every 
needful work ; whereas, in less than half that time, I was arriving at my 
last penny. This reminded me of my dear father, who was nearly always in 
trouble about money (although so strictly upright); and at first I was 
proud to be like him about this, till I came to find the disadvantages. 

It must not even for a moment be imagined that this made any 
difference in the behaviour of any one towards me. Mrs. Strouss, Herr 
Strouss, the lady on the stairs, and a very clever woman who had got no 
rooms, but was kindly accommodated everywhere, as well as the baron 
on the first floor front, and the gentleman from an hotel at Hanover, 
who looked out the other way, and even the children at the pump—not 
one made any difference towards me (as an enemy might, perhaps, suppose) 
because my last half-crown was gone. It was admitted upon every side 
that I ought to be forgiven for my random cast of money, because I knew 
no better, and was sure to have more in a very little time. And the 
children of the pump came to see me go away, through streets of a mile 
and a half, I should think ; and they carried my things looking after one 
another, so that none could run away. And being forbidden at the plat- 
form gate, for want of respectability, they set up a cheer, and I waved 
my hat, and promised, amid great applause, to come back with it full of 
sixpences i 
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Between the physical history of the Earth and the intellectual history of 
its chief inhabitant there are some striking features of resemblance. 
From the earliest period at which its history can be traced, the Earth has 
passed out of a condition of inorganic and lifeless confusion into one of 
organised and living order, mainly through the agency of two great 
opposing forces, the igneous and the aqueous. Swift and violent in its 
earliest manifestations, the igneous force originally reigned alone; dis- 
locating and fusing the materials with which it had to deal, and upheav- 
ing them into huge and fantastic shapes. Slower and gentler in its 
operation, the aqueous force gradually acquired supremacy by disin- 
tegrating and degrading the constructions of its antagonist, depositing and 
accumulating the débris in an orderly series. These accumulations the 
igneous force again either forcibly disrupted or steadily upheaved, forming 
in the course of one process or the other various new combinations, 
destined in their turn to be divided and worn down by the aqueous force, 
which substituted the results of its methodical deposition. While thus 
opposed in their natures and modes of working, these forces have yet con- 
tinually interacted harmoniously, uniting now in the spasmodic agency 
of earthquake and volcano, now in the gentle agency of thermal vapours 
and springs; further combining their functions to elaborate the vast 
scheme of physical variety, and adapt the manifold conditions of 
mountain and valley, plain and wood, sea and river, to the wants of 
their diverse inhabitants. 

Man, in like manner, from the earliest epoch at which his exist- 
ence is indicated, has developed out of a state of dull and ignorant 
barbarism into one of keen and instructed civilisation by means of 
the conflict and interaction of his powers of Imagination and Reason, 
which, though not ordinarily opposed in an individual mind, dis- 
play such a difference between their functions and modes of aetion 
as on a large scale necessarily has the aspect of antagonism. The 
tendency of the former is to discover the points of likeness between 
sensible objects and to unite them into novel combinations; that of the 
latter is to detect the points of unlikeness between them, and to classify 
them according to their divisions. The one selects and combines ; the 
other divides‘and tabulates. From man’s imaginative, or synthetic, 
power have arisen those vast social structures of Church and Empire, 
Creed and Philosophy, which uprise in the dawn of history, often violent 
-in their birth, rapid in their growth, colossal and extravagant in their 
shapes. To his rational or analytic faculty are due the slow and minute 
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decay of those structures, the loosening of imperial cohesion by liberal 
ideas, of dogmatic authority by scepticism, and the gradual accumulation 
of political knowledge which has laid the foundations of commonwealths, 
of physical observation and experiment, which have been reduced into 
scientific laws. Disrupted by the explosive force of imagination—such, 
for example, as attended the birth of Christianity or Mahommedanism, 
and the rise of Nupoleon’s Empire—or more slowly modified by its 
influence, these rational processes have been awhile arrested, only to 
resume activity after a short-lived triumph of synthesis.* In spite 
of their opposition, the powers of Reason and Imagination have per- 
petually interacted harmoniously, now combining in the development 
of Mythology, now in the several forms of Art, and have mutually 
‘assisted in producing that diversity of social ordinance and individual 
invention to which life is indebted for more than half its charm. 

First among the products of the interaction of Imagination and 
Reason we have named Mythology. Their union in generating it may be 
recognised in the various theories respecting its constitution, of which 
six may be noted as possessing more or less claim to attention. 

The Historical theory, which resolves mythology into the exaggerated 
distortion of fact, is known in one of its chief applications as Euhemerism, 
from the name of the ancient Sicilian sceptic, who elaborated a notion 
that apotheosis was the parent of theology. This suggestion was long 
since disposed of by the criticism that apotheosis itself pre-supposes the 
religious idea, and argument would be thrown away in exposing the un- 
tenability of Euhemerism as an abstract speculation. Legitimately 
applied, however, the Historical theory successfully explains a large pro- 
portion of ancient fictions; apparitions, glorious and terrible, in many a 
Pantheon and heroic age, the records of thaumaturgy, and the Acta Sanc- 
torum. Inthe mere belief of a rude people that its earliest dynasty of 
strong-willed, strong-limbed monarchs had a divine origin, there is little 
to be discerned beyond a simple process of induction, but the basis is 
rarely found without a superstructure of exaggeration. This, supposing 
it to be innocent, may result from the crude observations of intellects 
naturally uncritical and warped to foregone conclusions, or from the 
incorrect recital of imperfect narratives. More often, however, it is due 


to a dissatisfaction with the bare aspect of facts, which, necessitating artifice 


to attain ideal completeness, gives free scope to the exercise of invention. 
The Physical theory, which Wordsworth has versified in the Eacur- 
sion (book iv.), may be more summarily dismissed. In attributing 
the antique conception of Satyrs to an optical illusion produced by— 
withered boughs grotesque, 
Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary age... . 
And sometimes intermixed with stirring horns 
Of the live deer, or goat’s depending beard, 





* This view has been felicitously expanded by a thoughtful writer on the Historical 
Alternation of Science and Art, in the Contemporary Review for February 1869. 
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it postulates a mere act of perception which stops short of induction. 
The “small help from fancy” required to clothe the idea with form 
would certainly be larger than the poet thinks needful, if it were possible 
to consider this theory as having any but the most limited application to 
the facts of mythology. 

The Poetic theory, as generally held, may be stated in the words of 
Mr. Grote, its most distinguished English advocate. The myths of 
Greece, he writes, “are a special product of the imagination and feelings, 
radically distinct both from history and philosophy; they cannot be 
broken down and decomposed into the one, nor allegorised into the 
other.” * This assertion is qualified by an admission that the allegory is 
presumable in certain particular and assignable cases, and that a pro- 
portion of historic fact is presumable also in other cases, which, though 
not positively assignable, are capable of verification by collateral evidence. 
That many myths owe their origin to the exuberant fancy of forgotten 
poets is a conjecture supported by the form of much ancient mytho- 
logical literature, as the Rig-Veda, the Orphic and the Eddaic hymns. 
This formation, however, may be the result of a later hand, as is 
exemplified in the case of the Persian prince, who, desirous of preserving 
the early records of his country, committed them to Firdoosee as materials 
for an epic poem.f It may at least be admitted that there is often 
reason to father upon individual artists much of the fiction which has 
been incorporated with national mythologies. The rise of Mormonism 
in our own day affords an instructive spectacle of myth-manufacture, and 
the history of modern literature supplies instances of fabrication which 
warrant us in making the most liberal allowance for ancient invention. 
If the genuineness of the poems attributed to Ossian be only suspicious, 
scepticism is superfluous as regards the Irish fairy legends, one of whose 
editors, Mr. Keightley, candidly avows for himself and his colleague, Mr. 
Crofton Croker, “ that some of the more poetic traits owe their origin to 
the fancy of the writers, who were in many cases more anxious to produce 
amusing tales than to transmit legends faithfully "—(fairy Mythology, 
p. 364). With these facts borne in mind, one may feel justified in 
refusing to “ pragmatise” Homer after the fashion of his ancient com- 
mentators, or to map out with some modern critics the itinerary of the 
Odyssey, and materialise its golden dream into a cosmographic narrative. 
Why should not many of its most fascinating episodes, such, for example, as 
the adventure of the lotos-eaters, be attributed to the poet’s native imagina- 
tion, without seeking for their source in any fountain of Hellenic tradition? 

A novel combination of the Historic and Poetic theories of Mythology 
has become famous in connection with the name of its adapter, the late 
Dr. Strauss. It requires for the constitution of a myth a nucleus of 
historic fact, round which circle not only ordinary exaggerations and the 
shapes of misread allegories, but spontaneous fictions, originating in 





* History of Greece, v. i. c. 16, p. 599. t+ Malcolm’s History of Persia, i. 202, 
VOL, Xxxv.—no. 208, 20. 
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popular expectation and fancy, which, as soon as a fateful crisis arrives, 
eondense into a narrative form. This hypothetical employment of reason 
and imagination is similar to that which is eternally repeated in the 
human religion and practical poetry of love, wherein, upon a rational 
basis, the beauty and virtue of his mistress, which he gradually enlarges 
by exaggeration, the lover, when his supreme moment of passion: has 
arrived, constructs, by the aid of fancy and hope, an ideal of perfection. 
Strauss’s special application of his theory we are not concerned to discuss, 
but it has the effect of being devised pro re natd, and can scarcely be 
generally serviceable. 

The Allegorical theory describes itself. The function of imagination 
in generating allegory is normal, and the author must be credited with 
deliberate intention. Lord Bacon thus quaintly expounds this view :— 
“ Concerning human wisdom, I do indeed ingenuously and freely confess 
that I am inclined to imagine that under some of the ancient fictions lay 
couched certain mysteries and allegories even from their first invention. 
And I am persuaded (whether ravished with the reverence of antiquity, 
or because in some fables I find such singular proportion between the 
similitude and the thing signified, and such apt and clear coherence in 
the very structure of them, and propriety of names wherewith the 
persons or actors in them are inscribed and intituled), that no man can 
constantly deny but this sense was in the authors’ intent and meaning 
when they first invented them, and that they purposely shadowed it in 
this sort.” * The use of allegory as an educational agent is so familiar 
that in examining the structure of a matured mythology, especially that 
which has gathered round a creed, we may reasonably assume a large 
portion to be made up of distorted symbolism. How the premeditated 
emblems of poet-priests became misconceived by their disciples may be 
illustrated by the kindred instance of idolatry, which is nothing but an 
ignorant worship of the sign for the thing signified. It is often, however, 
a matter of no little difficulty to ascertain under the corrupted mask of 
age, whether the features of a legend be truly allegorical or not. The 
criterion must be mainly negative. Where an elaborate basis of know- 
ledge supports the imaginative structure, the mythist may be reasonably 
credited with design rather than delusion. The application of this 
theory is indefinitely extensive, and fatally provocative of uninten- 
tional mythology on the part of those who employ it. 

In a fascinating volume of miscellaniest Professor Max Miiller 
has propounded another theory, which may be called the Etymolo- 
gical. To express it in his own words, “inythology is only a dialect, 
an ancient form of language:” “ancient poetry is only the faint 
echo of ancient language.” Thus he interprets the Greek myth of 
the love of Selene (the moon) for Endymion by showing that the 
word Endymion is “one of the many names of the sun,” used 





* Wisdom of the Ancients—Preface. 
+ Chips froma German Workshop (vol, 2): Comparative Mythology.” 
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“with special reference to the setting or dying sun”* (p. 81), “In 
the ancient poetical and proverbial language of Elis (where the myth 
arose) people said, ‘Selene loves and watches Endymion,’ instead of ‘ it 
is getting late;’ ‘Selene embraces Endymion,’ instead of ‘the sun is 
setting and the moon is rising ;’ ‘Selene kisses Endymion into sleep,’ 
instead of ‘it is night’” (p. 83). Similar explanations by the aid of 
etymology are plausibly given of kindred myths belonging to Hindoo, 
Greek, and Scandinavian legend. Professor Max Miiller distinguishes 
this theory alike from the Poetic and Allegorical theories, although it is 
obviously allied to both. He proceeds to admit the existence of historical 
facts round which such a myth as that of Herakles (in whom also he 
finds a synonym of the sun) has probably crystallised, and accounts for 
the narrative form which has been given to so many legends of this cha- 
racter by observing that “the human mind is generally as anxious for a 
reason as ready to invent one” (p. 115). This sufficiently concedes the 
union of rational and imaginative e’ements in the constitution of 
mythology. 

The Attiological,t or explanatory theory, which is the last-we shall 
notice, is founded upon the general law stated above. The distinction 
between reason and imagination, already pointed out, must be kept in 
view. These powers, in the infancy of the race, advance with unequal 
steps. The former, dependent on experience alone for guidance, is able 
to proceed but a brief distance in its analytic course, and soon stands 
dumb amid a thousand new phenomena all demanding explanation. 
Imagination, meantime, has encountered no difficulty or disappointment. 
It has not the desire to explain, but revels in the eternal joy of dreams. 
The resemblances on which it feasts have been brought from every realm 
of nature ; rare and vague points of union between objects essentially 
dissimilar, and presenting no evidences of congruity to the analytic eye. 
But, baffled in the search for knowledge and eagerly craving food, reason 
perceives that the acceptance of some of these resemblances will satisfy 
its appetite, and realise its aim. For the sake of a single coincidence that 
will solve a preblém it consents to ignore a thousand marks of repulsion. 
The fruits of this abnormal alliance of analysis and synthesis are’ con- 
stantly to be recognised’ in the early annals of science. As a typical 
example of the ztiological myth we may take the story of Clytia.t The 
maiden loved the sun-god, who deserted her for another mistress. Clytia, 
pining away, was changed into a heliotrope, whose enamoured eyes have 
ever since followed its idol. Here it is easy to discern that reason was 
called upon to explain the attraction existing between the sun and a 
flower. The laws of vegetable physiology, by which the question would 
now be answered, were as yet undreamed of. The resemblance between 


the flower and— 
A poor girl whose heart is set 
On one whose rank exceeds hér own, 





* From évddw, to ect ft From afriov, cause, reason, $ Ovid: Metam. iv, 268, 
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which could only have suggested itself to a poet’s imagination as a 
graceful simile, was pressed into the service of science as a rational 
explanation. To minds educated under the discipline of post-Baconian 
schools there must be something abhorrent in the very constitution of 
the xtiological myth. The sober Bishop Butler is for once moved from 
his wonted placidity in the Analogy at a recollection of the mischief 
effected by imagination, when used as an agent of scientific inquiry, 
“ That forward, delusive faculty,” he stigmatises it, “ever obtruding 
beyond its sphere.” It may be admitted that the censure is well merited, 
if confined to modern transgressions in this direction. ‘“ Optat ephippia 
bos piger” is not too severe a comment on the blunders of the savant who 
meddles with art ; and the misemployment of a synthetic mind in analytic 
research is often more fatal if less ludicrous. But any rigorous definition 
of mental functions would have been wholly out of place in the primeval 
world. The intellectual food of the early thinker must have been scanty 
indeed, had his harvest been limited to the result of his own experi- 
mental sowing, had not the wind-sown flowers of fancy supplied him 
with aliment adequate to sustain his frame. 

As usually propounded by their respective advocates, the several 
theories above considered may seem to be mutually exclusive, but if we 
have succeeded in showing that the factors of reason and imagination 
have harmoniously united in the generation of all alike, there can be no 
essential incompatibility between them. Each may be serviceable in its 
place, though none is a philosopher's stone. able to resolve into elemental 
unity all the intricate problems which every national creed and history, 
every collection of folk-lore, and many single legends present for elucidation. 
These, when dissected, usually prove to be conglomerates. In most cases 
the critic discovers that his labours have been greatly increased by 
unscientific attempts on the part of his forerunners to methodize popular 
beliefs. Large additions to the original bulk of a mythology have probably 
often been made by alien hands. Chief among the sources of confusion 
is he arbitrary nationalism which ever “sees itself in all it sees.” The 
mistakes of the scholars of the Renaissance in confounding Greek with 
Italian conceptions of the Deity may be excused by ancient precedents. 
The great conquerors of Egypt would only acknowledge Amun and Neith 
as manifestations of Zeus or Jupiter, Athena or Minerva. Profoundly 
interesting might be the historic revelation, were it possible to resolve 
each complicated structure of truth and fiction that passes for an 
organised mythology into its individual elements, and rescue from the 
tyranny of ages the captive creeds and philosophies disguised under foreign 
names. In default of this, the labours of Voss, Miiller, Creuzer, 
and their fellow-scholars of Germany, and of Mackay, Keightley, and 
others among ourselves, have done much to reduce the legendary lore of 
Greece and Rome, at all events, into an intelligible shape. We can only 
indicate the directions in which the principal theories of mythology may 
most usefully be applied, 
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The Historical theory finds its widest scope in the field of national and 
local tradition. The legends of kings, heroes, and sages which fill the place 
of written records, at the outset of our own and other histories; the 
miraculous acts narrated of saints and martyrs, and the tales of love, 
valour,and mystery, which cling more firmly than the ivy round the 
ruined keep of Rhenish castle, or the roofless chapel of English abbey, 
have often no more recondite origin than the gradual exaggeration of 
ordinary facts. The impossibility, however, of keeping within the limits 
of any single theory becomes manifest, when legends of a kindred 
description are submitted to analysis. We glide at once into the poetic, 
the allegorical, or the etymological province, when dealing with such myths 
as those concerning Herakles. After admitting the probability that some 
hero answering to that name actually existed, and making the fullest 
allowance for exaggeration in the tradition of his exploits, a residuum of 
pure fancy or misconceived symbolism is requisite to explain the story of 
his conquest of the Hydra. Professor Max Miiller’s plausible explana- 
tion of this as a solar myth, in which the Hydra answers to the pheno- 
menon of night or storm, may be accepted faute de mieux. Homer's 
Elysium, again, which it has been thought “received its form from 
exaggerated reports of navigators,” * is obviously indebted to poetry for 
its colouring. The simple historic myth probably meets us in cases where 
the belief is shared by a whole nation or race, such, for example, as the 
Norse legend touching the giants who dwell “among the woods, rocks, 
and hills” of Scandinavia, which Sir George Dasent reasonably attributes 
to “the memory of the suppression and extinction of some hostile race, 
who gradually retired into the natural fastnesses of the land, and speedily 
became mythic.” + 

To lay down any rules for the application of the Poetic theory would 
be obviously impossible, since we have reason to suspect that the capricious 
genius of individual poets is to be credited with much mythology that 
has passed into national belief. The only test upon this point that it 
seems practicable to put, is at best doubtful. If the myth under con- 
sideration be first found upon record in the verse of a single poet and 
compounded in its texture with the semblance of literary art, there is a 
prima facie likelihood of its being due to his invention. It is otherwise 
in the case of myths that are in common circulation, to which alone, by 
the conditions of its hypothesis, the Etymological theory can be applied. 
The favourite, if not the sole scope of its interpretation lies among the 
most familiar aspects of nature. According to Professor Max Miiller, all 
the love-legends of the Greeks, the stories of Apollo and Daphne, 
Cephalus and Procris, Orpheus and Eurydice, should be interpreted as 
originating in poetic phrases touching diurnal or seasonal phenomena, 
which became concreted by the lapse of time into narratives. We 





* Mackay’s Progress of the Intcllect, i. 100. 
+ Popular Tales from the Norse. Introd. p. 76. 
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confess to considerable doubt whether this view has not been pnshed 
to an extreme by some of its recent advocates ; whether the active Greck 
imagination would have been content to ring the changes so perpetually 
upon a few simple themes. The decided differences of opinion among 
the critics who adopt this method of mythclogical investigation, as to the 
precise character of the phenomena concerned, attest that it is as yet too 

‘ arbitrary for scientific service. The god Hermes, for example, in whom 
Professor Max Miiller finds an impersonation of dawn, is interpreted by 
Mr. Coxasthe wind, while Mr. A. 8. Murray discerns in him the deifica- 
tion of “ mountain-mists,” the facilities afforded by which for cattle-lifting 
may have led to his being. considered the patron of thieves. ‘ Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree?” We can venture to suggest no 
more definite rules for conditioning the application of the Etymological 
theory than these : Ist, that the myth presented for solution must be 
demonstrably in circulation among a tribe or nation, so as to admit of 
its originating in the currency of imaginative language: 2nd, that the 
verbal root into which the mythological name is to be resolved, shall lie 
ready to the hand, and be capable of extension witbout straining the 
meaning. 

There can be less difficulty in ascertaining some of the prominent 
instances of the employment of allegory. The Orphic conception of the 
harmonising power of Eros amid the conflicting elements of Chaos, is an 
obvious example of it. We may trace also a rude symbolism in the 
Chaldean account of man’s origin from the mingling of the blood of Belus 

_with Earth. The remarkable uniformity of the didactic fictions current 
among different races touching the introduction of evil into the world, 
has been repeatedly noticed. To the scope of the allegorical theory, as 
we have said, no definite limit can be put, but moderation here, as 
everywhere, is dictated by good sense. Excessive elaboration in this 
particular would have defeated the allegorist’s object so completely, that 
one may reject the supposition of it without argument. Such critics as 
Creuzer and Mr. Mackay have been arraigned for extravagance in their 
search for symbolism, but nothing in modern criticism can rival the 
confident commentary of the ancient grammarian Servius on the 
characteristics of the god Pan. 

“ He isa rustic god, formed in similitude of nature, whence he is called 
Pan, i.e. all; for he has horns, in similitude of the rays of the sun and 
the horns of the moon ; his face is ruddy, in imitation of the ether ; he 
has a spotted fawn’s skin on his breast, in likeness of the stars ; his lower 
parts are shaggy, on account of the trees, and shrubs, and wild beasts ; 
he has goat’s feet, to denote the stability of the earth; he has a pipe of 
seven reeds, on account of the harmony of heaven, in which there are 
seven sounds ; he has a crook, i.e. a curved staff, on account of the year, 
which runs back on itself—because he is the god of all nature.” * 





* In Virg. Eclog. ii. tr. by Keightley. 
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Here the unmistakable employment of imagination in a scientific 
inquiry leads to the consideration where the Attiological theory of 
mythology may most usefully be applied. Its sphere, par excellence, is 
found amongst the infantine annals of the great sciences. Their local 
beginnings prove mainly to consist of phantasms, which satisfied awhile 
the demands of the intellect, but slowly collapsed as its powers increased. 
There is no uniform character in the early lispings of the verb “to 
know.” In some cases the attempt is 2 bold and beautiful failure. 
“ How frail to that large utterance!” must be said of others. Viewed 
in one aspect, the mythist appears as the true Pygmalion, who, in the 
simplicity of “ unpremeditated art,” carves his dream. Meanwhile the 
impulses of real passion and the needs of actual life cry for satisfaction. 
An earnest faith and the sovereignty of beauty solve every difficulty, 
and the artist’s dream becomes objective. From another attitude, how- 
ever, the mythist reminds us of him who, with his blindness partially 
cured, beheld “men as trees walking.” Illustrations of either kind 
crowd for citation. Full of graceful pathos is the astronomical myth of 
the Hyades, a constellation whose rising and setting were observed to be 
attended with rain.* . Greek fancy explained this by a surmise that the 
stars were the sisters of one. Hyas, for grief at whose loss they died, and, 
though translated, still for ever wept. Botany supplies a romantic in- 
stance of ztiology in the story of Clytia’s jealousy of her favoured rival, 
Leucothea, which seems to be founded on a fact stated by some natural- 
ists, that the frankincense tree (into which the latter was changed) is 
killed by the sunflower when growing near it.f Zoology furnishes an ex- 
ample of a coarser type, in the fable given by A#lian, that Zeus, 
wishing to confer on men the boon of immortality, placed it on the back 
of anass. The creature coming to drink at a spring, was prevented 
by a serpent. After a parley, a bargain was effected, and the ass, to. 
quench its thirst, gave up its burden to the serpent, which since then 
yearly renews its youth by sloughing its skin, but suffers the ass’s thirst, 
and gives it with its bite. We may notice, in passirg, a curious echo 
of this myth in a magical recipe recorded by Reginald Scott: ‘‘ Against 
the biting of a Scorpion :—Say to an ass secretly, and, asit were, whisper- 
ing in his ear, ‘I am bitten with a scorpion.’” t 

In the domain of History, also, the etiological myth is commonly 
met with, as e.g. in the tales framed to account or the existence of 
national conditions and of rites whose institution has not been chronicled, 
The burden of a millennial anguish is compressed nto a negro. tradition, 
the meanness of which is transfigured by its pathos. It relates “that the 
Great Spirit in the beginning offered the black man, whom he loved 
better than the buckra or white man, his choice of two boxes, a big and 


° 
Ati. => 





« Hence the name Hyades, from Sev—(Dr. Smith’s Dictionary in verb.) 
t Riley’s Translation of Ovid. Metam. p. 131. 
} Discovery of Witchcraft, p, 176. 
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a little one. The black man was greedy and chose the largest. The 
buckra box was as full up with pen, paper and whip, as the negro box 
with hoe and bill—and hoe and bill for negro to this day.” * 

The Eleusinian mysteries, the ritual of which combined mourning 
and revelry, probably in token of the alternation of the seasons, had a 
fabled origin in “ the coarse pleasantries with which a woman had dissi- 
pated the grief of the goddess Demeter, when she had arrived at Eleusis 
seeking her lost daughter.” Of a similar complexion are the popular 
legends of all countries touching the causes of physical and artistic 
anomalies, The myth of Niobe’s transformation into Mount Sipylus, in 
Lydia, is explained by the statement of Pausanias that the configura- 
tion of the rock resembled a weeping woman. The story attaching to 
the Druidical stones in Cornwall known as the “ Hurlers,” that they are 
the petrified bodies of young men who were guilty of “hurling” on 
Sunday, was doubtless suggested by their shape. It has been remarked 
that in England, curiosities of nature, such as chasms and caverns, are 
commonly ascribed to the Devil, and (by a quite intelligible connection) 
those of art, as singular buildings whose history is unknown, to King 
John. Remarkable names of places have always been fruitful of 
eetiological myths. The verbal resemblance between Argiletum, a place 
at Rome abounding in potter’s clay, and Argi letwm, led to the legend 
that Argus had been slain there; that between Bulver-hith (landing- 
place) and bull’s hide, explains the story that ‘William the Conqueror 
fixed the place at which he should give battle to Harold by measuring 
the distance from the coast with thongs cut from such a hide.t Every 
English county history abounds in similar illustrations. 

To judge of the perplexed character presented by a single structure 
of mythology, we have but to glance at the leading features of the fairy- 
world. 

A basis of nature-worship, which though not essentially mythical, 
must depend on imagination for its incarnations, is plainly discernible in 
the ancient conceptions of Nymphs, Oreads, Dryads, river-gods, Sileni, 
Satyrs, and Fauns, as presiding over wood and water, hill and vale. The 
striking contrasts that exist among these creations are doubtless owing 
to their origination from different loca] centres. The cognizance of life 
and beauty in every department of nature, of mystery in the mountain 
fastness and woodland glade, of strength in the turbulent river, of grace 
in the gliding brook, was embodied by one race in the most lovely and 
majestic forms of imagins le humanity. An impression of nature as over- 
flowing with robust healtn and animal passion fitly uttered itself in the 
grossest shapes of man, or the yet coarser lineaments of semi-human 
beasts. Ifa hint given by Lucian (Oedy "ExxAnoia) may be accepted as 





* Emerson's Oration on Slavery. 
t Kenrick’s Essay on Primeval History, p. 76. 
{ Keightley’s Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, pp. 6-7. 
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an historical criticism, the contrast is easily accounted for. He speaks 
of Silenus as having the air of a Lydian, and of the Satyrs as Phrygian 
figures. The exuberance of Asiatic climes tallies with the forms in 
which the divinity of nature was thus expressed. The usual association 
of these rural deities with Dionysus is a confirmation of this view, if 
the worship of that god had, as some scholars think, an Eastern origin. 
Though a purer faith and a deeper knowledge have superseded the 
adoration of nature in Christendom, traces of the older religion are not 
wanting. The rivers and mountains of Scandinavia and Germany are 
still haunted by tutelary spirits; our own hills and dales are peopled 
with floating shapes, fitly reduced in size as fallen from the high estate 
of “the early gods.” The Northern dwarfs are metallurgists, personi- 
fications of “the subterranean powers of nature.”* The Edda repre- 
sents them as formed from the flesh of Ymir, 7.e. the earth. In South 
Germany the peasantry still believe in wood-spirits called Moss-people, 
attached to trees, like the Greek Hamadryads, and equally “ personifica- 
tions of the vegetable life of plants.”f Of the worship and sacrifice 
which were formerly rendered to the rural deities, their modern repre- 
sentatives still retain a trace. We are told that to learn music of the 
Scandinavian river-Neck, “a person must present him with a black 
lamb,” while “a white kid” is the fitting offering to the Stromkarl, or 
sprite of the waterfall. The Orkney islanders not long since used to 
sacrifice to their Brownies with milk. The Norse peasants leave out 
wages for the Trolls, and a Welsh spirit resident at Van, in Carmarthen- 
shire, is propitiated with bread and cheese. To the Fée Esterelle, in 
Southern France, barren women were wont to sacrifice. Food is put 
aside for the Fadas of Provence, on the 31st of December, and at Whit- 
suntide the Russian peasants fling garlands to appease the Rusalki, who 
haunt the streams and woods. We long retained, and perhaps still retain, a 
relic of similar rites in the practice of setting apart food for Robin Good- 
fellow and other house-goblins. The gross persuasion of ancient 
worshippers, that the god actually ate their oblations, seems still to 
linger in the generally received tradition that any gift but that of food, 
clothes for example, offends and banishes the fairy guest. 

Closely allied to the pantheistic element of fairy mythology is the 
dualistic, the recognition of moral conflict in the universe. The Jinn of 
Persia and Arabia, and the Elves and Dwarfs included in the Scandinavian 
Pantheon, consisted of two classes, marked by directly antagonistic 
features. The wood-Trolls were especially hated by the thunderer Thor, 
andthe memory of his hammer-strokes is thought to explain the distaste 
for metallic sounds traditionally attributed to them. The same opposing 
characteristics of good and evil are found universally. The kindly 
house-spirits preside over tidiness, and punish indolent servants. Good 





* Keightley’s Fairy Mythology, p. 75. t Ib. p. 208. 
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deeds to a fairy visitor are abundantly recompensed. On the other 
hand, evildoers are haunted by cruel phantoms that breathe pestilence 
on mortal gazers. The river-Necks keep the souls of the drowned in 
prison, and the mermaids seduce unwary fishermen beneath the waves. 
The common legends touching the desire of the Elfin people to form 
marriages with the human race and have their children baptized, are 
expressive of a theology hopeful as to “the final goal of ill.” Con- 
versely, the repeated fictions touching changelings substituted for 
Christian children by fairy hands, seem referable to the vigilance of the 
Evil One in pursuit of souls. In Scotland, changelings thrown on the fire 
disappear amid unearthly shrieks, and the lost children are restored. 
The ‘popular belief in the disguises which fairy natures are capable of 
assuming speaks of a recognition of unity in the multiform phenomena 
of good and evil. The character of the means adopted for exorcism is 
obviously theological. The chime of church-bells, the name of the 
Virgin, and the sign of the cross are among the most usual. The 
Somersetshire peasants, to this day, stamp a cross on cakes to prevent 
the “ vairies” from trampling them. In Scandinavia and in Arabia the 
ery of “iron” is a remedy against similar visitations. This has been 
explained in the case of the Trolls by the legend of Thor’s hammer. 

Next to the theological element of the fairy mythology may be 
ranked the historical, t.c. the exaggeration of fact, which in this instance 
must be resolved into the simplest machinery of delusion, With Mr. 
Keightley (to whose work we are indebted for most of the foregoing 
illustrations) we may reasonably ascribe to ventriloquism many of the 
unearthly cries, and to tricksy servants some of the strange feats of house- 
spirits. If animal magnetism ever attain to the rank of a science, 
it may explain the origin of others. 

The etiological element is perceptible in popular hypotheses touching 
the fairy authorship of natural and artistic curiosities. The Colepexies 
in the south-west of England have done geological service by giving 
their heads to form echini, and their fingers for belemnites. The 
singular eggs of the dog-fish are known in Devonshire as pixies’ purses. 
The fungoid growths called fairy-rings and fairy-butter, the grass called 
fairy-flax, and the foxglove or fairy-bells, are common to most counties. 
In Arabia and in Ireland sudden wind-gusts and clouds of dust are 
aseribed to elfin agency, the Irish peasant taking off his hat as the fairy 
company passes, with a “God speed you, gintlemen!” Druidical and 
Celtic monuments generally are similarly explained in France, where 
they are known as the houses, grottoes, and groves of the fées. In Den- 
mark wild stories are told of Troll adventures in explanation of such 
remarkable antiquities as a church with three pillars and a half and 
some quaint golden cups. Similar fictions recur in Germany and this 
country. Partially 2tiological, but tinged with allegorical or poetic 
_traits, are the myths which purport to account for the fairy creation itself. 
The Arabian Jinn are held to be the offspring of “smokeless fire,” or 
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the simoom. The Talmud narrates that the Jewish Mazakeen were born 
during the separation of Adam and Eve after having taste1 the tree of 
life, from the union of the one with female spirits, and of male spirits with 
the other. A somewhat similar hypothesis was current in Iceland rela- 
tive to the parentage of the Elves there. The Hebrew belief that the 
spirits of evil were once angels of light has often been applied for the 
same purpose. With a more delicate fancy the peasants of Devon hold 
the pixies to be “the souls of infants who died before they were bap- 
tized.” The Welsh fairies are thought to be the souls of the Druids, 
who, not sufficiently wicked to deserve the pains of hell, and yet unfit for 
the bliss of heaven, are constrained to wander over earth until the Judg- 
ment.’ The Breton peasants believe that their korrigan or fays are 
heathen princesses who refused to embrace Christianity. Perhaps the 
most graceful blending of theological and poetical elements is*to be 
found in the common Scandinavian belief that the Necks or river-sprites 
may often be heard at eventide singing joyously, unless disturbed by 
the cruel mocks of a passer-by, who denies them the hope of final salva- 
tion. The songs then change into sounds of wailing, which float fitfully 
above the stream, until some kindly voice removes the ban with hopeful 
assurances, and the blithe carols are resumed.* 

In ordinary parlance the term “mythology” is often improperly 
used as the synonym for a false or fanciful theology. However prone 
theology may be to mythical developments, imagination does not 
of necessity enter into its intrinsic constitution. The deification of 
universal nature (Pantheism) or of its separate agents (Polytheism) ; 
the recognition of two opposing principles (Dualism), or of a sole Creator 
and Preserver of the universe (Monotheism)—these can only be classed 
among rational inductions. Imagination, although commonly present in 
these conceptions, has a subordinate function to render them palpable and 
beautiful. Fetichism, indeed, if it could be proved to be an aboriginal 
or extant creed, might be ranked among purely imaginative products ; 
but we concur in Mr. Mackay’s opinion, that “if Fetichism be understood 
as a worship of things, merely as things, without the least apprehension of 
ulterior meanings, it would scarcely be too much to say that it never 
existed, unless in the imaginations and reports of African traders or 
travellers unable to describe accurately what they did not themselves 
thoroughly understand.” + Considered as mere relic-worship, which is 
probably in the majority of cases its real character, it involves no such 
union of rational and imaginative elements as would bring it within the 
mythical category. Allowance must be made, in analysing the develop- 
ments of a theology, for the progressive action of reason, whereby, with- 
out the aid of imagination, novel forms, which superficially appear to 
indicate it, may be framed out of old materials. Thus theogonies seem 
to be the growth of a mental stage transitional from the polytheistic 





* Keightley’s Fairy Mythology, passim. t Progress of the Intcllect, i. 148. 
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to the monotheistic stand-point. The original perception of variety is 
too precious an aspect of nature to be at once surrendered when the im- 
pression of unity forces itself upon the mind, and the result is an attempt 
at simplification. The sun is still a God, but subordinate to Intelligence ; 
Apollo is the son of Zeus. A kindred process of simplification may 
be discerned in the development known as Oeoxpacia, an illustration of 
which is afforded in the theology of Egypt, where Isis and Osiris finally 
absorbed the names and attributes previously dispersed over an extensive 
pantheon. 

Notwithstanding these allowances, however, the mythical element in 
theology is sufficiently large and varied. The historic myth is probably 
present in some of the theophanies or appearances of deity, which figure 
so prominently in Grecian and Oriental legend. The Avatars of Vishnou 
and Buddh may be examples of the poet'c or etymological myth, while 
the manifold forms of sacrifice and the mysteries are unmistakably 
allegorical. The etiological myth in theology is not so superficially 
apparent, but probably prevails to a larger extent than any other 
form. It would seem to be a law that at a certain period in the growth 
of a creed there should be a manifestation of unrecognised fiction, 
occasioned by the need of compromise under the stimulus of external 
pressure. When, for instance, in Alexandria the conservatism of Hebrew 
monotheism encountered the enterprise of Hellenic philosophy, to pre- 
serve the old and to accept the new became an equal necessity to such a 
mind as Philo’s. That the accommodations thence elicited do not bear 
more strongly marked traits of mythology may be explained by his pre- 
ponderant rationalism, but there is an intrusion of imagination in his 
theories of “ Emanation,” which were requisite to reconcile the Mosaic 
creed that Jehovah was the creator and maintainer of the world, with the 
Platonic conception of God as the Supreme Intelligence, of whom 
mundane interference was a work unworthy. The tendency but hinted 
atin Alexandrian theosophy was avowed in Christian Gnosis—a phenome- 
non manifested when the new life-blood of Christianity was poured into 
the veins of pre-existing metaphysical systems. Some of the ideal 
machinery of Gnostic speculation may have been mere symbolism, but 
certain features of it were so obviously explanatory, and as such so 
fanciful and artificial, that they must be classed among etiological forms. 
The “ Docetic” heresy is an illustration. This was adopted by those 
Gnostics whose metaphysics rejected nature as evil, and Judaism as the 
revelation of the Demiurgos or Creator of the world, but who accepted 
the Founder of Christianity as a divine teacher, and his mortal life as a 
verity. Their dilemma was avoided by the mythical hypothesis that the 
Pneumatic Zon, an emanation from the Supreme Deity, assumed in the 
person of Christ a visual body, which was laid aside at his apparent 
death. Following in the footsteps of the Alexandrian Jews, the Gnostics 
often found it necessary to spiritualize the received canon of Scripture, 
and accommodate its statements to their own views. Schemes of alle- 
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gorical interpretation are common forms of the theological myth. A 
mind that has accepted a religious system as upon the whole satisfying, 
but involving somewhat of crudity, is driven to compromise. To escape 
the alternative of scepticism or superstition, it becomes imperative to 
exalt the dross to the standard of the gold, the meagre to the rank of the 
sublime. Reason has to explain the presence of intruders in the fane, and 
imagination suggests a notion which it gladly seizes, that they are angels 
in disguise. Thus the Hebrew theologian, deeply impressed with the 
majesty of the scheme of Atonement, and dissatisfied to find its symbol- 
ism associated with a common historical statement, persuaded himself 
that a deep meaning underlay the sensuous covering of the latter, and 
tortured a simple coincidence into a mystic design. ‘ Why,” asks the 
Talmud, “ does Scripture relate the death of Miriam immediately after 
the directions about the red heifer? To teach that as the ashes of the 
heifer atone for Israel, so doth the death of the righteous.” It would be 
easy to adduce a score of similar instances from the literature of other 
creeds. In truth the phenomena are of universal occurrence and as 
common in the present as in the past. It is impossible to fix any limit in 
time to the appearance of the myth. Not only do we find that enlighten- 
ment, although progressive in the general current, is stationary at particu- 
lar points, but the history of the intellect seems to move in cycles, and the 
same difficulties and errors are perpetually recurring. The great Scandi- 
navian mythology was generated in an era which had ceased to be 
mythopeic in Greece and Rome. Geology was a collection of fables long 
after astronomy had become a formulated science. We have no other 
tool wherewith to work out our mental problems than was possessed by 
earlier thinkers but the larger acquisition of experience, and its in- 
sufficiency to provide against the contingencies of careless observation 
and fallacious logic is the subject of repeated demonstration. It can be no 
matter of surprise, therefore, to meet with the familiar shape of the myth 
at the centre of civilization and within the pale of science. The unveiling 
of spiritual meanings, which has been found to be so provocative of the 
theological myth, is boldly adopted by the Swedenborgian Church as its 
leading canon of Biblical criticism. How courageously the theory is 
carried into practice may be exemplified from the work of a recent 
commentator, who discerns in the “ plague of frogs” a symbolical expres- 
sion of “reasoning from false principles!” Not to be outstripped in 
ingenuity, an Anglo-Catholic divine has identified the “ two pence” given 
by the Good Samaritan to-the inn-keeper to whom he entrusted “ the man 
fallen among thieves,” with “the two greater sacraments,” which have 
been confided to the Church by the Saviour of sinners ; while in the com- 
mendation bestowed in the Book of Proverbs upon the prudent woman 
who clothes her household “in scarlet ” during the winter, an Evangelical 
divine has discovered a foreshadowing of the Christian sacrifice. The 
laconic observation of Tacitus upon the ancient mythists is surely not less 
applicable to the modern : “ Fingunt simul creduntque.” 
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It needs no research to detect the mythical spirit lurking under other 
shapes of our own day. Save perhaps the allegorical and etymological 
forms, none of those above considered appear to be wanting. The historic 
myth is to be found whenever the air is astir with news of great events, 
and the minds of men are roused by unwonted excitement. The con- 
tinually refuted but ever-recurring stories of the Anglo-French wars— 
those for example which circle round the cries, “Up, Guards, and at 
‘em,” and “ La Garde meurt mais ne se rend pas,” have successors on 
every similar occasion. Thanks, however, to the swifter circulation of 
intelligence, the historic myth may now be seen in the process of manu- 
facture. Round the birthplace of the Mormon prophet we learn that 
legends of his miraculous infancy have already commenced to float. 
During the Crimean war a popular ballad was sung about London, 
having for its burden the dramatically sudden death of the Emperor 
Nicholas, and of which the last line ran thus : 


And they buried him in Sebastopol. 


It is curious to speculate upon the material for historical scepticism 
which this statement may furnish a thousand years hence, when it is 
compared with contemporaneous narratives of the Imperial obsequies. 
The modern poetic myth will be easily recognized in the canard of 
the Metropolitan stock-market, or the provincial newspaper: a form 
whick a Saturday-Reviewer may have had in his mind when he made the 
just observation that “there is in this world a great deal of sheer lying.” 
Perhaps the most offensive variety of this fiction is the back-stair scandal 
of the Court or aristocratic circle, an unmistakable product of vulgar 
prurience and baffled curiosity. The modern etiological myth is to be 
found among the ingenious hypotheses devised to coerce facts in the direc- 
tion of foregone conclusions. Voltaire’s famous mode of accounting for 
the presence of marine shells in the Alps, upon which the divines of his 
time relied as evidence of the Flood, by affirming them to be scallops 
dropped by medizval pilgrims, may be matched by equal absurdities 
framed in the opposite interest. The theories which have attributed a 
“ judicial visitation ” of cholera to the omission of the words Det gratia 
on @ newly-minted florin, or to the application of the name Leviathan to 
the Great Eastern steam-ship, are instances in point.* These illustrations, 


* Weare indebted to a student of Webster for an earlier illustration of xtiological 
mythology in connection with ship-naming. In The Devil’s Law Case, a merchant, 
whose ships have been wrecked, is reminded by a Job’s comforter that he had given 
them— ‘ 








“Most strange, most dreadful 
And unfortunate names: I never looked they’d prosper... . 
Did you not call one The Storn’s Defiance, 
Another The Scourge of the Sea, and a third 

Very devilish names 
All three of them, and surely I think 
They were curs’d in their very cradles,” &c. 

(Act ii. se. 3, Dyce’s edition, p. 119.) 
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which it would be easy to multiply, may suffice to show that, like the 
science from which we drew our illustration at starting, mythology 
recognizes “the identity of ancient and modern causes.” 

To most inquirers the interest and value of the study lie in the intro- 
duction which it affords to the earliest intellectual annals. The chronicle 
may contain some dark and repulsive pages, but, like the freckles which 
mar a beautiful face, they are tokens of the sun’s visit, and may well be 
condoned in remembrance of the blessing of his light. The glimpses 
which reach us from the morning-land of the past cannot fail to furnish 
suggestions that render the present more precious and the future more 
possible. The student of history well knows what ample materials for 
ethnological and philological science are disclosed when the mine of 
mythology is fairly opened. The artist knows that he may enter the 
mythical age as into a picture-gallery living with landscape, drama, 
and portrait. He may bave visions of an Asiatic Eden, flushed with the 
colour and reposeful with the languor of the south; of an Egyptian 
palm-grove swaying its shadows above the dark Nile waters; of a Greek 
valley between mountains of white limestone, which bathe their feet in 
verdure and their brows in violet air; of a Scandinavian fjord, whose 
crystal depths gleam amid the blackness of pine-clad rocks. He may 
gaze on passages of battle and siege, perilous emprise by sea and land, 
riotous orgy and serene solemnity. There are faces for him with the 
passionate eyes of hero and poet, the stern lips of sage and priest ; shapes 
of Love the alchemist, and Hate the coiner, of Faith radiant with Medea’s 
spell of youth, and Superstition drunken on sacramental wine. And to 
the philosophic thinker there is yet a higher gain, when, as he contem- 
plates the difficulties of mental wayfare, the idola which have lured 
astray, and the stumbling-blocks which have retarded so many pilgrims, 
lessons are forced on him which the recurring phenomena of human 
thought and emotion afford abundant opportunities of putting into 
practice. 

H. G. Hs 
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Tne Memorials of the late Canon Kingsley, published by his widow, do 
not constitute a biography of the normal type. In other words, the book 
does not profess to answer every question which the curiosity of readers 
might suggest ; and, on the whole, one may be very glad that it does not. 
To many such questions the most appropriate answer is silence, not un- 
mixed with contempt. To others, which may be taken as the expression 
of a legitimate interest in an eminest man, a reader of moderate intelli- 
gence may be trusted to find a sufficient answer in the ample materials 
placed before him. There is no great difficulty in seizing the main outlines 
of so strongly marked a character ; and, on the whole, Mr. Kingsley well 
deserves the labour. Few writers of his generation gave clearer indications 
of power. Had he died at the age of five-and-thirty (when Westward 
JTo ! was already completed) we should have speculated upon the great 
things which we had lost. The last twenty years of his life added little 
or nothing to his literary reputation. Perhaps, indeed, some of his 
performances—the lectures at Cambridge, and the unfortunate con- 
troversy with Dr. Newman, reflected a certain discredit upon his previous 
achievements. The explanation is not far to seek, when one has read 
the story of his life; but the fact makes it rather difficult to recall the 
feelings with which the rising generation of the years between 1848 and 
1855 regarded the most vigorous champion of a school then in its 
highest vigour. The Saint’s Tragedy, Yeast, Alton Locke, Hypatia, and 
Westward Ho! did not exactly reveal one of the born leaders of man- 
kind; but their freshness, geniality, and vigour seemed to indicate 
powers which might qualify their possessor to be an admirable interpreter 
between the original prophets and the inferior disciples. There was the 
buoyancy of spirit, the undoubting confidence that the riddle of the universe 
had at last been satisfactorily solved, and the power of seizing the pictu- 
resque and striking aspects of things and embodying abstract theories in 
vivid symbols which marks the second order of intellects—the men who 
spread but do not originate fruitful and transforming ideas. Thinkers of 
the highest rank may be equally self-confident : for it cannot be denied that 
unreasonable trust in one’s own infallibility is a great condition of success 
in even the highest tasks ; but the confidence of great minds is compatible 
with a deeper estimate of the difficulties before them. They may hold that 
evil will be extirpated, but they are aware that its roots strike down into 
the very heart of things. Kingsley’s exuberant faith in his own message 
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showed the high spirits of youth rather than a profound insight into the 
conditions of the great problems which he solved so fluently. At the time, 
however, this youthful zeal was contagious, If not an authority to obey, 
he was a fellow-worker in whom to trust heartily and rejoice unreservedly. 
Nobody, as Mr. Matthew Arnold says in a letter published in these 
volumes, was more willing to admire or more free from petty jealousies. 
This quality gave a charm to his writings. There was always something 
generous in their tone; a desire to understand his antagonist’s position, 
which was due to his own temperament as much as to the teaching of his 
leader, Mr. Maurice ; and, in short, a warmth and heartiness which led 
one to overlook many defects, and rightly attracted the enthusiasm of 
men young enough to look up to him for guidance. 

The earlier pages in Mrs. Kingsley’s volumes give a vivid picture of 
this period of his life, or, at least, of one side of it. Something is said— 
as of course it is proper to say something--of the speculative doubts and 
difficulties through which he won his way to a more settled and happier 
frame of mind. But itis impossible to take this very seriously. Kingsley, 
as his letters prove, started in life, like other lads, with a ready-made theory 
of the universe. Like other lads, he was perfectly confident that it rested 
upon an unassailable basis and would solve all difficulties. He in- 
tended, it is true, to perfect himself in a few branches of study which he 
had hitherto neglected ; he was to learn something about metaphysics, 
theology, ecclesiastical history, and other branches of knowledge ; but it 
is quite plain that Kant and Augustine and other great teachers of 
mankind were to be called in, not to consult upon the basis of his 
philosophy, but to furnish him with a few tools for polishing certain 
corollaries and increasing his dialectical skill. He is quite ready to pro- 
vide his correspondents immediately with a definitive philosophical system, 
and shows his usual versatility in applying at least some of the metaphy- 
sical phraseology caught from his intellectual idols. Many lads, however, 
learn to modify the speculative apparatus with which they started. 
Absolute conversions, it is true, are almost unknown in philosophy. No 
Platonist ever became an Aristotelian, or vice versd ; for a man’s attitude 
in such matters depends upon intellectual tendencies which assert them- 
selves in early youth as much asin riper years. But men of real power go 
through a process of development, which, though it leaves a certain 
homogeneity between their carlier and their later views, softens the 
crudeness and lessens the superficiality of the first guesses. No such 
process is traceable in Kingsley. His first theory is his last, except 
that in later years his interest in abstract speculation had obviously 
declined, and his declarations, if equally dogmatic in form, show less 
confidence than desire to be confident. He is glad to turn from specu- 
lations to facts, and thinks that his strength lies in the direction rather of 
the natural sciences than of speculative thought. 

Probably he was quite right. It would, at any rate, be a mistake to 
regard any process of intellectual development as determining his career. 
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He was no real philosopher, though capable of providing pliilosophical 
dialogues quite good enough to figure in an historical novel. He was 
primarily a poet, or, at least, a man swayed by the imagination and 
emotions, He felt keenly, saw vividly, and accepted such abstract teach- 
ings as were most congenial to his modes of seeing and feeling. The true 
key to his mental development must therefore be sought in >is emotional 
history, and not in the intellectual fermentation which determines the 
career of atrue thinker. The story of his life in this aspect, though indi- 
cated rather than directly told, seems to be simple enough. Few people, 
it is probable, ever had greater faculties of enjoyment than Kingsley. 
His delight in a fine landscape resembled (though the phrase seems 
humiliating) the delight of an epicure in an exquisite vintage. It had 
the intensity and absorbing power of a sensual appetite. He enjoyed the 
sight of the Atlantic rollers relieved against a purple stretch of heather as 
_ the conventional alderman enjoys turtle-soup. He gave himself up 
to the pure emotion as a luxuriant nature abandons itself to physical 
gratification. His was not the contemplative mood of the greater poets 
of nature, but an intense spasm of sympathy which rather excluded all 
further reflection. Such a temperamentimplies equal powers of apprecia- 
tion for many other kinds of beauty, though his love of fine scenery has 
perhaps left the strongest mark upon his books. He was abnormally sensi- 
tive to those pleasures which are on the border-line between the sensuous 
and the intellectual. He speaks in an early letter of the “dreamy days of 
boyhood,” when his “‘ enjoyment was drawn from the semi-sensual delights 
of ear and eye, from sun and stars, wood and wave, the beautiful inani- 
mate in all its forms.” “ Present enjoyment,” he adds, “ present profit, 
brought always to me a recklessness of moral consequences which has 
been my bane.” The last expression must of course be taken for what it 
is worth, that is, for next to nothing: but he is no doubt right in 
attributing to himself a certain greediness of pleasures of the class 
described, which became more intellectnal and comprehensive but hardly 
less intense in later years. 

It is needless to point out what are the dangers to which a man is 
exposed by such a temperament. He describes himself (at the age of 
twenty-two) as saved from “the darkling tempests of scepticism,” and 
from “sensuality and dissipation ;” saved, too, “from a hunter’s life on 
the prairies, from becoming a savage and perhaps worse.” The phrase 
savours of his habitual exaggeration, but it has a real meaning. Young 
men with a strong taste for pleasure are ruined often enough, though 
they do not go so far as “the prairies” to effect that consummation. 
We can see with sufficient clearness that during his college life Kingsley 
went through serious struggles and came out victorious. Partly, no doubt, 
he owed that victory over himself to the fact that his tastes, however keen, 
were not coarse. He had a genuine vein of poetry, that is to say, of 
really noble feeling. His intense delight in the higher forms of beauty 
was a force which resisted any easy lapse into degradation, The xsthetic 
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faculties may, as has been too clearly proved, fall into. bondage to the 
lowest impulses of our nature. In the case of a man so open to generous 
and manly impulses, so appreciative of the claims which outward scenery 
reveals to healthy and tender minds, and to them alone, the struggle 
against such a bondage must have been in any case prolonged and 
vigorous. But stronger men than Kingsley have yielded, and one may 
see in him the type of character which, under other conditions, pro- 
duces the “ diabolical” or rather the animalistic school of art and litera- 
ture. An external influence, we are left to infer, had a share in saving 
him from so lamentable a descent. Kingsley, in short, was rescued as 
other men have been rescued, by the elevating influence of a noble 
passion. It is inevitable that this fact, tolerably obvious as it is, should 
be rather indicated than stated in the biography. But he was not slow 
to proclaim in all his writings, and we need not scruple to assume that 
his utterance was drawn from his own experience, that, of all good 
things that can befall a man in this world, the best is that he should fall 
in love witha good woman. It is not a new truth; indeed, most truths 
of that importance have an uncomfortable habit of revealing themselves 
to the intrusive persons who have insisted upon saying ail our best 
things before us. Still, true as it is, many young men are apt to ignore 
it, or to consider it as repealed instead of limited by obvious prudential 
maxims. Kingsley, led to recognise it, and even to exaggerate its exclu- 
sive importance by his own history, insists upon it with an emphasis which 
may not only be traced through his writings, but which seems to have 
affected all his conceptions of life. It may almost be regarded as the 
true central point of his doctrine. The love of man for woman, when 
sanctified by religious feeling, is, according to him, the greatest of all forces 
that work for individual or social good. This belief, and the system of 
which it forms a part, give the most characteristic colouring to all his work. 
It appears to be decided by general consent that a novel means the same 
thing as a love-story. Some writers indeed have been bold enough to 
maintain, and even to act upon the opinion, that this view exaggerates the 
part played by the passion in actual life; and that men have some 
interests in life which survive the pairing period. Kingsley’s doctrine 
differs from that of the ordinary novelist in another way. Love may not be 
the ultimate end of a man’s life; but it is, as Shakspeare puts it— 
The ever fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken, 

It is the star to every wandering bark 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Itis the guide to a noble life ; and not only affords the discipline by which 
men obtain the mastery over themselves, but reveals to them the true 
theory of their relations to the universe. This doctrine, treated in a 
rather vacillating manner, supplies the theme for his earliest book, the 
Saint's Tragedy. Lancelot in Yeast, and even the poor tailor, Alton 
Locke, owe their best stimulus towards obtaining a satisfactory solution 
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of the perplexed social problems of the time to their love for good women. 
Hypatia, the type of the feminine influence whose lofty instincty are 
misdirected by a decaying philosophy, and poor Pelagia, with no philosophy 
at all, excite the passions by which monks, pagans, and Goths are 
elevated or corrupted; and the excellent Victoria—a lady who comes 
too distinctly from a modern tract—shows the philosopher Raphael how 
to escape from a despairing cynicism. The Elizabethan heroes of West- 
ward Ho! take the side of good or evil according to their mode of 
understanding love for the heroines. In Zwo Years Ago, the delicate 
curate, and the dandified American, and the sturdy Tom Thurnall, all 
manage to save their souls by the worship of a lofty feminine character, 
whilst poor Tom Briggs or Vavasour is ruined by «his failure to appre- 
ciate the rare excellence of his wife. The same thought inspires some of 
his most remarkable poems, as the truly beautiful Andromeda, and the 
Martyrdom of Saint Maura, considered by himself to be his best, though 
I fancy that few readers will share this judgment. Lancelot in Yeast 
designs a greatallegorical drawing called the “Triumph of Woman,” which 
sets forth the hallowing influence of feminine charms upon every variety 
of human being. The picture is one of those which could hardly be put 
upon canvas ; but it would be the proper frontispiece to Kingsley’s works. 

Such a doctrine, it may be said, is too specific and narrow to be 
considered as the animating principle of the various books in which it 
appears. This is doubtless true, and it must be taken rather as the 
most characteristic application of the teaching of which it is in a logical 
sense the corollary, though ostensible corollaries are often in fact first 
principles. When generalised or associated with congenial theories of 
wider application, it explains Kingsley’s leading doctrines. Thus the love 
of good women is the great practical guide in life ; and, in a broader 
sense, our affections are to guide our intellects. The love of nature, the 
rapture produced in a sensitive mind by the glorious beauties of the 
external world, is to teach us the true theory of the universe. The ulti- 
mate argument which convinces men like Tom Thurnall and Raphael 
Aben Ezra, is that the love of which they have come to know the 
mysterious charm, must reveal the true archetype of the world, previously 
hidden by the veil of sense. It wants no more to explain a problem 
which seems* to have puzzled Kingsley himself, why, namely, the mystics 
should supply the only religious teaching which had “any real meaning 
for his heart.” A man who systematically sees the world through his 
affections is so far a mystic ; though Kingsley’s love of the concrete and 
incapacity for abstract metaphysics prevented him from using the true 
mystical language. Still simpler is the solution of another problem 
stated by his biographer. It is said to be “strange” that Kingsley 
should have acknowledged the intellectual leadership at once of Coleridge 
and Maurice and of Mr. Carlyle. The superficial difference between the 
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two first and the last of those writers is indeed obvious. But it requires 
no profound reasoner to detect the fundamental similarity. They all 
agree in seeing facts through the medium of the imagination, and substi- 
tuting poetic intuition for the slow and chilling processes of scientific 
reasoning. They agree in rejecting the rigid framework of dogma and 
desiring to exalt the spirit above the dead letter. To Kingsley, as 
to his teachers, and to most imaginative minds, science seemed to mean 
materialism in philosophy and cynicism in morals. Men of science 
subordinate the satisfaction of the emotions to the satisfaction of the 
intellect ; they seek to analyse into their elements the concrete realities 
which alone interest the poet, and see mechanical laws where their oppo- 
nents would recognise a living force. To Kingsley they seemed (rightly 
or wrongly) to be drying up the source of his most rapturous emotions, 
and reducing the beautiful world to a colourless museum of dead speci- 
mens. Instead of regulating they were suppressing the emotions. It is 
less remarkable that he should have opposed a doctrine thus interpreted, 
than that he should have gradually become less hostile to the scientific 
aspect of things. He accepted, instead of reviling, Mr. Darwin’s teach- 
ing; and seems to have been convincing himself that, after all, science was 
not an enemy to the loftier sentiments. His keen eye for nature, his 
love of beast and bird and insect, made him sympathise with the observers, 
if not with the reasoners, and led him to recognise a poetic and a religious 
side in rightly interpreted science. 

His antipathy to another kind of dogmatism is equally intelligible. 
To him it appeared (rightly or wrongly) to be hopelessly tainted by the 
evil principle which he generally described as Manicheism. It ordered 
him (or so he supposed) to look upon nature with horror or suspicion, 
instead of regarding it as everywhere marked with the indelible impress 
of the creative hand, and therefore calculated to stimulate the highest 
emotions of reverence and awe; and, still more, it set up a false and 
attenuated ethical standard, which condemned all natural impulses as 
therefore bad, and placed the monkish above the domestic virtues. It 
was clearly inevitable that a man who regarded human love as the very 
centre and starting point of all the good influences of life, and the delight 
in nature as the very test of a healthily constituted mind, should look 
upon teaching thus understood with absolute detestation. Possibly he 
caricatured it; at any rate he spared no pains to attack it by every means 
open to him, and especially by setting forth his own ideal of character. 
He created the “muscular Christian ”—the man, that is, who, on the 
showing of his antagonists, is an impossible combination of classical and 
Christian types, and, on his own, implies the harmonious blending of all 
aspects of the truth. He protested, fruitlessly enough, against the nick- 
name, because it seemed to imply that his version of the character 
subordinated the highest to the lowest elements. It suggested that he 
had used Christian phraseology to consecrate a blind admiration for 
physical prowess and excess of animal vigour, His indignation—ex- 
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pressed in ah imprudently angry letter to one of his critics—was 
intelligible enough. The imputation was cruel, because it was at once 
false and plausible. It was false, for Kingsley’s ideal heroes—whether 
properly to be called Christians or not—are certainly not mere animals. 
They have their faults, but they are not sensual or cynical, though in 
some of their literary descendants the animal side of their nature seems 
to have developed itself with suspicious facility. Amyas Leigh would 
probably have hung his Guy Livingstone from a yard-arm before the 
voyage was over. To readers, however, looking at Amyas from a dif- 
ferent point of view, the likeness might be deceptive; and in asserting 
the value of certain qualities too much depreciated by his judges, he 
naturally seemed to give them an excessive value. 

This is not the place to estimate the worth of Kingsley’s teaching on 
such high matters. It may, however, be taken for granted that it would be 
useless to look to him for any very coherent or profound statement of his 
doctrine. He was, asI have said, no thinker, but a man of keen vigorous 
feelings, which, like other such men, he was apt to takefor intuitions and 
to express in confident dogmas. It is the general attitude of mind, not the 
specific conclusions at which he had arrived, which must be appreciated 
in order to do justice to his writings. Without dwelling upon his phi- 
losophy, it is enough to observe that this impetuosity of temperament, 
which is the very antithesis of the quality most requisite in a philosopher, 
is prejudicial to his artistic work. Its: most obvious fault is a want of 
repose and harmony. He can never be quiet for a moment. Every sen- 
tence must be emphatic and intense. He seizes the first aspect of a 
subject ; dashes out a picture—sometimes of perfectly admirable vigour 
—in half-a-dozen lines; but cannot dwell upon a particular strain of 
thought or tone down the brilliant hues of fragmentary passages by the 
diffused atmosphere of calm reflection. He could hardly sit quiet for a 
moment, as one of his admirers tells us; and his strong-minded heroes, 
who ought to be self-sustained and tranquil, are always in as great a fever 
as himself. The result of this tendency is too plainly written upon his 
life as upon his books. He was always, ina sanitary sense, living upon 
his capital, and taking more out of his strength than his powers justified. 
He knocked himself up completely by writing Yeast before he was thirty, 
and every subsequent work seems to have involved an effort which told 
heavily upon his constitution. The natural consequence of such a process 
is to be seen in the fact already noticed that his literary productiveness 
rapidly declined ; and that in his later works we have the emphasis 
which has become habitual without the force which saved it from affecta- 
tion. It must, however, be said to his credit that’ he had the merit—a 
tolerably rare one—of abandoning the attempt to rival his own earlier per- 
formances when the vein no longer flowed spontaneously. 

The strength and the weakness of such a temperament are illustrated 
by his poetry, of which some fragments will probably survive (and few, 
indeed, are the poets who survive by more than fragments), though we 
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may doubt the truth of his own opinion that they would supply his most 
lasting claim upon posterity. He explains, however, very frankly why 
he can never be a great poet. He is wanting, he says,* in the great 
poetic faculty—the “ power of metaphor and analogue—the instinctive 
vision of connections between all things in heaven and earth.” His mind, 
in other words, was deficient in the direction of philosophic imagination. 
He could not, like Milton, converse habitually with— 

Him that yon soars on golden wing, 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 

The cherub Contemplation. 
He was too restless and impetuous to be at ease on those heights from 
which alone the widest truths become perceptible and excite the emotions 
which are at once deepest and calmest. His songs represent jets and 
gushes of vivid but rather feverish emotion. A pathetic or heroic story, 
or the beauty of some natural scene, moves him deeply, and he utters his 
emotion in an energetic burst of vivid language. But he is too short- 
winged for a long flight or for soaring into the loftiest regions of the 
: intellectual atmosphere. 

Every short lyric is the record, one must suppose, of some such mood 
of intense excitement. But it makes all the difference whether the 
excitement takes place in a mind already stored with thought, and ready 
to pierce instantaneously to the deepest meaning of a particular scene or 
incident, or in a mind incapable of sustained reflection, and accustomed 
to see things by brilliant flashes which reveal only their partial and 
superficial aspects. When, however, we do not blame Kingsley for not 
being somebody else, we must admit him to be excellent within his 
limits. The Andromeda is in every way admirable. It is probably 
the most successful attempt in the language to grapple with the technical 
difficulties of English hexameters ; and he also seems to find in the Pagan 
mythology a more appropriate symbol for his characteristic tone of sen- 
timent and an imagery which fits in better with his nature-worship than 
in regions more familiar to him. He can abandon himself unreservedly 
to his delight in the beautiful without bothering himself with the direct 
denunciation of the Manichees or showing the controversial theologian 
under the artistic dress. The shorter poems have generally a power for 
stamping themselves upon the memory, due, no doubt, to their straight- 
forward, nervous style. They have the cardinal merit of vigour which 
belongs to all genuine utterance of real emotion, and are delightfully free 
from the flabby afiectations of many modern rivals. The mark may not 
be the most elevated, but he goes at it as straight as he would ride at a 
fence. His “ North-Easter” does not blow from such ethereal regions as 
Shelley's “South-west Wind.” It verges upon the absurd, and is perhaps 
not quite free from that taint of vulgarity which vitiates all artistic 
reference to field sports. But given that such a sentiment was worth 
expressing, the tones in which it is couched are as ringing and vigorous 
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as could be wished. He can rise much higher when he is pathetic and 
indignant. It would not be easy to find a better war-cry for the 
denouncer of social wrongs than the ballad of the poacher’s widow. And 
to pass over the two songs by which he is best known, such poems as 
“Poor Lorraine ”—first published in the biography—or the beautiful 
lines in the Saint's Tragedy, beginning “ Oh, that we two were maying ! ” 
are intense enough in their utterance to make us wonder why he fell 
short of the highest class of song-writing. Perhaps the defect is indicated 
by a certain desire to be picturesque which prevents him from obtaining 
complete success in the simp'e expression of pathos. The poems have a 
taint of prettiness—and prettiness is a deadly vice in poetry. There is 
about them a faint flavour of drawing-room music. But, when we do 
not want to be hypercritical, we may be thankful for poetry which, if not 
of the highest class, has the rarest of merits at the present day—genuine 
fervour and originality. 

The fullest expression of Kingsley’s mind must be found in the works 
which appeared from 1848 to 1855. Those seven years, one may say, 
saw his literary rise, culmination, and decline. The Saint's Tragedy 
represents the period of mental agitation. It will not live longer than 
many other modern attempts by men of equal genius to compose dramas 
not intended for the stage. The form in such cases is generally felt to 
be an encumbrance rather than a help, and one cannot help thinking in 
this instance that Kingsley might have done better if he had written a 
picturesque history instead of forcing his story into an uncongenial 
framework. Nobody is now likely to share Bunsen’s belief that the 
author had proved himself capable of continuing Shakspeare’s great 
series of historic dramas. But one is also rather surprised that a per- 
formance which, with all its crudities and awkwardness, showed such 
unmistakable symptoms of power, did not make a greater impression. 
Perhaps the most vital fault is the want of unity, not merely in plot but 
in the leading thought, which was the natural result of the mode of com- 
position. He began it in 1842—+that is, at the age of twenty-three, and it 
was not published till 1848. As this includes the period during which 
Kingsley passed through his acutest struggle, it is not wonderful that the 
book should show signs of confusion. It has, indeed, a purpose, and a 
very distinct one. It is the first exposition of that doctrine which, as I 
have said, Kingsley preached in season and out of season. He wishes to 
exhibit the beauty of his own ideal of feminine meekness as compared 
with the monastic and ascetic ideal. And whatever may be said against 
books “‘ with a purpose,” it cannot, I think, be denied that this central 
idea was capable of artistic treatment. A dramatist might surely find 
an impressive motive in the conflict set up in a mind of purity and eleva- 
tion by the acceptance of a distorted code of morality. There is a genuine 
tragic element in this interpretation of poor Elizabeth’s sufferings. Nature 
tells her that her domestic affections are holy and of divine origin ; the 
priests tell her that they are to be crushed and mortified. She is gra- 
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dually tortured to death by the distraction of attempting to obey the two 
voices, each of them appealing to the loftiest and most unselfish motives. 
The history is probably false, but the conception is not the less powerful. 
The execution remains unsatisfactory, chiefly for the obvious reason that 
Kingsley was not quite a Shakspeare nor even a Schiller, and that his 
work is therefore rather a series of vigorous sketches than an effective 
whole ; but partly also because his own sentiment seems to be vacillating 
and indistinct. A thorough hater or a thorough adherent of the theories 
impugned would have made a work more artistically telling because more 
coherently conceived. Kingsley is really feeling his way to a theory, and 
therefore undecided in his artistic attitude. The whole becomes patchy 
and indistinct. He is feverishly excited rather than deeply moved, and 
inconsistent when he ought to be compassionate. Briefly, he wants 
firmness of hand and definiteness of purpose, though there is no want of 
spasmodic vigour. 

The two novels, Yeast and Alton Locke, are far more effective ; and 
indeed Alton Locke may be fairly regarded as his best piece of work. It 
is not creditable to the discernment of the intelligent public that 
Kingsley should have been taken for a subversive revolutionist on the 
strength of these performances. The intelligent public indeed is much 
given to the grossest stupidity ; and as Kingsley more or less deceived 
himself, it is not wonderful that he should have been misunderstood. He 


announced himself at a public meeting to be a Chartist ; and when a man 
voluntarily adopts a nickname he must not be surprised if he is credited 
with all the qualities generally associated with it. In fact, however, he. 
was not more of a genuine radical than when in later years he declared 
that he would, if he could, “restore the feudal system, the highest form of~ 
civilisation—in ideal, not in practice--which Europe has yet seen.” *- 


” 


There is much virtue in the phrase “not in practice ;” and perhaps. 
Kingsley was no more of a genuine feudalist than he was of a genuine- 
Chartist. In his earlier phase he was simply playing a part which has 
often enough been attempted by very honest men. Missionaries of a 
new faith see the advantage of sapping the old creed instead of attacking 
itin front. Adopting its language and such of its tenets as are congenial 
to their own, they can gradually introduce a friendly garrison into the 
hostile fort. The conscious adoption of such a method might have been 
called jesuitical by Kingsley, and in his mouth such an epithet would 
have been damnatory. But it was in all sincerity that he and his friends 
considered themselves to be the “true demagogues”—to quote the title: 
of the chapter in which the moral of Alton Locke is embodied. They 
had not the slightest sympathy, indeed, with the tenets of the thorough-. 
going radical. Kingsley believed in the social as much as in the eccle-. 
siastical hierarchy ; and with an intensity which almost amounted to. 
bigotry. He would no more put down the squires than the parson; and 
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himself a most energetic parson, he certainly did not undervalue the 
social importance of the function discharged by his order. In Alton 
Locke the bitterest satire is directed, not against self-indulgent nobles or 
pedantic prelates, but against the accepted leaders of the artisans. The 
“true demagogue,” as is perfectly natural, holds the false demagogue in 
especial horror. Kingsley is the friend, not Cuffey. He hates the 
“‘ Manchester school” as the commonplace version of radicalism and the 
analogue of the materialist school in politics. From these, he says,* in 
1852, “heaven defend us; for of all narrow, conceited, hypocritical, and 
anarchic and atheistic schemes of the universe, the Manchester one is 
precisely the worst. I have no words to express my contempt for it.” 
Briefly, Kingsley’s remedy for speculative error was not the rejection, 
but the more spiritual interpretation of the old creed; and his remedy 
for bad squires and parsons was not disendowment and division of the 
land, but the raising up a better generation of parsons and squires. 

There is a superficial resemblance between this theory and that of the 
Young England school, who, like Kingsley, would have restored the 
feudal system in a purified state. Some of his writing runs parallel to 
Mr. Disraeli’s exposition of that doctrine. The difference was, of course, 
vital. He hated medieval revivalism as heartily as he hated the dema- 
gogues ; and his prejudices against the whole order of ideas represented 
by the Tracts for the Times were perhaps the strongest of his antipa- 
thies. He looked back to the sixteenth, not to the twelfth century ; 
and his ideal parson was to be no ascetic, but a married man, with a 
taste for field-sports and fully sympathising. with the common sense of 
the laity. The Young England party seemed to him to desire the con- 
version of the modern labourer. into a picturesque peasant, ready to 
receive doles at the castle-gate and bow before the priest with bland sub- 
servience. Kingsley wanted to make a man of him; to give him self- 
respect and independence, not in a sense which would imply the levelling 

_all social superiorities, but in the sense of assigning to him an honourable 
position in the social organisation. He was no more to be petted or 
pauperised than to be set on a level with his social superiors or set loose 
without guidance from his intellectual teachers. 

Some such doctrines would be verbally accepted by most men ; and I 
cannot here ask whether they really require the teaching with which 
Kingsley associated them. The demagogues and the obstructives were 
both, according to him, on a wrong tack ; and he could point out the one 
true method of reuniting development with order. Whatever the value of 
his theories, the sentiment associated with them was substantially healthy, 
vigorous, and elevated. That part of his fictions in which it is embodied 
is probably his most valuable work. Nobody can read the descriptions 
of the.agricultural labourers or of the London artisan in Yeast and Alton 
Locke without recognising both the strength of his sympathies and the 
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vigour of his perceptive faculties. He was drawing from the life, and 
expressing his deepest emotions. ‘“ What is the use of preaching to 
hungry paupers about heaven?” he asks. “Sir, as my clerk said to me 
yesterday, there is a weight on their hearts, and they call for no hope 
and no change, for they know they can be no worse off than they are.” 
The phrase explains what was the curse which rested upon Kingsley’s 
parishioners, and in what sense he had to “ redeem it from barbarism.” 
He did his work likea man. He was daily with his people “in their cot- 
tages, and made a point of talking to the men and boys at their fieldwork 
till he was personally intimate with every soul, from the women at their 
washtubs to the babies in the cradle, for whom he had always a loving word 
and look.” Whatever we may think of his “ socialism” or “ democracy,” 
there was at least no want of depth or sincerity in his sympathy for the 
poor, and therefore there is no false ring in his description of their con- 
dition. He writes with his heart—not to serve any political purpose or 
to gain credit for a cheap display of charitable feeling. 

These. books, in fact, show, both by their defects and their merits, in 
what sense a novel may properly be subservient to a purpose. To draw 
a vivid picture of the life which he sees around him, or to draw it in 
such a way as to indicate a true appreciation of the most deeply-seated 
causes of the evil, is clearly as legitimate in an artistic as in a moral 
sense. No books can show more forcibly the dark side of the English 
society of the time. The side from which Kingsley views the evil is 
characteristic. The root of all that is good in man lies in the purity and 
vigour of the domestic affections. A condition of things in which the 
stability and health of the family becomes impossible is one in which the 
very foundations of society are being sapped. Nobody could be more 
alive to the countless mischiefs implied in the statement that the poor 
man has nothing deserving the name of home. The verses given to 
Tregarva in Yeast sum up his diagnosis of the social disease with admi- 
rable vigour. Many scenes in that rather chaotic story are equally vivid 
in their presentation of the facts. The description of the village feast 
is a bit of startlingly impressive realism. The poor sodden, hopeless, 
spiritless peasantry consoling themselves with strong drink and brutal 
songs, open to no impressions of beauty, with no sense of the romantic 
except in lawless passion, and too beaten down to have even a 
thought of rebellion except in the shape of agrarian outrage, are described 
with singular force. Poor Crawy, the poacher, scarcely elevated above 
the beasts, looking to the gaol and workhouse for his only refuge, so 
degraded that pity is almost lost in disgust, is the significant product of 
the general decay. The race is deteriorating. It has fallen vastly 
below the standard of the last generation. All the lads are “smaller, 
clumsier, lower-brained and weaker-jawed than their elders.” Such 
higher feeling as remains takes the form of the dog-like fidelity of Harry 
Verney, the gamekeeper. Kingsley never wrote a better scene than the 
death of the old man from a wound received in a poaching affray ; when 
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he suddenly springs upright in bed, holds out “ his withered paw with a 
kind of wild majesty,” and shouts, “ There ain’t such a head of hares on 
any manor in the county. And them’s the last words of Harry 
Verney !” 

Alton Locke is a more ambitious and coherent effort ; and the descrip- 
tions of the London population, and of the futile attempt at a rising in 
the country, are in the same vigorous vein. Perhaps a more remarkable 
success is the old Scotchman, Mackaye, who seems to be the best of 
Kingsley’s characters. He has some real humour, a quality in which 
Kingsley was for the most part curiously deficient; but one must 
expect that in this case he was drawing from an original. It is interest- 
ing to read Mr. Carlyle’s criticism of this part of the book. “Saunders 
Mackaye,” he says,* “ my invaluable countryman in this book, is nearly 
perfect ; indeed I greatly wonder how you did contrive to manage him. 
His very dialect is as if a native had done it, and the whole existence of 
the rugged old hero is a wonderfully splendid and coherent piece of 
Scotch bravura.” Perhaps an explanation of the wonder might be sug- 
gested; but, at any rate, Mackaye is a very felicitous centre for the 
various groups who play their parts in the story; and not the less 
efficient as a chorus because he is chiefly critical and confines himself to 
shrewd demonstrations of the folly of everybody concerned. 

Mr. Carlyle gives as his final verdict that his impression is of “a 
fervid creation still left half chaotic.” In fact, with all the genuine force 
of Alton Locke—and no living novelist has excelled the vividness of 
certain passages—there is an unsatisfactory side to the whole performance. 
It is marred by the feverishness which inspires most of his work. There 
is an attempt to crowd too much into the space, and the emphasis some- 
times remains when the power is flagging. Greater reserve of power 
and more attention to unity of effect would have been required to make 
it a really great book. But the most unsatisfactory part is where the 
author forgets to be a novelist and becomes a preacher and a pamphleteer. 
The admirable heroine is forced to deliver what is to all purposes 2 
commonplace tract of two or three chapters at the end of the story, when 
her thoughts, to be effective, should really have been embedded in the 
structure of the story. Anybody can preach a sermon when no contra- 
diction is allowed ; but the novelist ought to show the thought translated 
into action, and not given in a raw shape of downright comment. As it 
is, Lady Ellerton is a mere lay-figure who can talk very edifying phrases, 
but is really tacked on to the outside of the narrative. The moral should 
have been evolved by the natural course of events; for when it is pre- 
sented in this point-blank fashion we begin to cavil, and wish that the 
Chartist or Mackaye might be allowed to show cause against the sentence 
pronounced. As they can’t, we do it for ourselves. 

The historical novels which followed indicate a remarkable change. 
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When he published Zwo Years Ago, Kingsley had become reconciled to 
the world. There is an apparent inconsistency between the denouncer 
of social wrongs and the novelist who sings the praises of squires, patrons, 
and guardsmen, with a placid conviction that they sufficiently represent 
his ideal. The explanation is partly that, as I have said, Kingsley never 
aecepted the revolutionary remedy for the grievances which he described. 
He was quite consistent in regarding the old creed as expressing the true 
mode of cure. But one must still ask whether the facts had changed. 
Was the world regenerated between 1848 and 1855? Were English 
labourers all properly fed, housed, and taught? Had the sanctity of 
domestic life acquired a new charm in the interval, and was the old quarrel 
between rich and poor definitively settled or in the way to settlement? 
That appears to have been Kingsley’s own view, if we may judge from the 
prefaces prefixed to later editions of his book; and the great agency to 
which he assigns the strange improvement was the outbreak of the 
Crimean war. That crisis, it seems, had taught the higher classes a 
deeper sense of their responsibility and roused us from the dangerous 
slumber of peace and growing wealth. Mr. Herbert Spencer’ has lately 
expounded a very different theory as to the results of an increased inten- 
sity of the military spirit. Without discussing so wide a question, it may, 
I fancy, be pretty safely assumed that the future historian will not take 
quite this view of recent affairs, and will attribute any improvement that 
may have taken place to some deeper cause than that assigned. Whena 
whole social order is rotting, as the author of Yeast supposed ours to 
have been, it is not often cured by a little sputter of fighting ; nor does the 
belief in the efficacy of such a remedy seem to fit in very well with a 
spiritual Christianity. Perhaps we may further assume, therefore, that 
the change was partly in Kingsley himself. If so, he was not the first 
man to account for an alteration in his personal outlook by a movement 
of the rest of the universe. His parish had been got into better order ; 
his combative instinct had grown weaker ; and, like other men who grow 
in years and domestic comfort, he had become more content with things 
in general. Fathers of families are capable, we know, of everything, and 
amongst other things, of softening the fervour of their early enthusiasms. 
There is nothing at all strange in the process; but it must be taken to 
illustrate the fact that, if Kingsley’s sympathies were keen, his intellec- 
tual insight was not very deep. A man who holds that a social disease 
is so easily suppressed has not measured very accurately the constitu- 
tional disorder which it revealed. 

Two Years Ago, the book in which this conclusion is plainly announced, 
is in some respects a painful performance. It contains, indeed, some 
admirable descriptions of scenery ; but the sentiment is poor and fretful. 
Tom Thurnall, intended to be an embodiment of masculine vigour, has no 
real stuff in him. He is a bragging, excitable, and at bottom senti- 
mental person. All his swagger fails to convince us that he is a true man. 
Put beside a really simple and masculine nature like Dandie Dinmont, 
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or even beside Kingsley’s own Amyas Leigh, one sees his hollowness. 
The whole story leads up toa distribution of poetical justice in Kingsley’s 
worst manner. He has a lamentable weakness for taking upon himself 
the part of Providence. “ After all,” he once wrote in Yeast, “ your Rake’s 
Progress and Atheist’s Deathbed do no more good than noble George 
Cruikshank’s Bottle will, because every one knows that they are the excep- 
tion and not therule ; that the atheist generally dies with a conscience.as 
comfortably callous as a rhinoceros-hide ; and the rake, when age stops his 
power of sinning, becomes generally rather more respectable than his 
neighbours.” It is a pity that Kingsley could not remember this true 
saying in later years. He seems to have grown too impatient to leave 
room for the natural evolution of events. He gives the machinery a jerk 
and is fidgety because the wheels grind so slowly, though they “grind 
exceeding small.” 

Between Alton Locke and Two Years Ago there luckily intervened 
Hypatiaand Westward Ho! They are brilliant and almost solitary excep- 
tions to the general dreariness of the historical novel. To criticise them 
either from the historical or the artistic point of view would indeed be easy 
enough ; but they havea vivacity which defies criticism. I have no doubt 
that Hypatta is fundamentally and hopelessly inaccurate, and that a sound 
historian would shudder at innumerable anachronisms and pick holes in 
every paragraph. I don’t believe that men like the Goths ever existed 
in this world, and am prepared to give up the whole tribe of monks, 
pagans, Jews, and fathers of the Church. If Westward Ho! is (as I 
presume) less inaccurate because dealing with less distant ages, it is still 
too much of a party pamphlet to be taken for history. The Jesuits are 
probably caricatures, and Miss Ayacanora is a bit of rather silly melo- 
drama. But it is difficult to say too much in favour of the singular 
animation and movement of both books. There is a want of repose, if 
you insist upon applying the highest canons of art; but the brilliance 
of description, the energy and rapidity of the action, simply disarms the 
reader. I rejoice in the Amal and Wulf and Raphael Aben Ezra, as I 
love Ivanhoe, and Front de Beeuf, and Wamba the Witless. The fight 
between “English mastiffs and Spanish bloodhounds” is almost as stirring 
as the skirmish of Drumclog in Old Mortality. Hypatia, according to 
Kingsley himself, was written with his heart’s blood. Like other phrases 
of his, that requires a little dilution. But, at any rate, both books stand 
out for vividness, for a happy audacity and quickness of perception, above 
all modern attempts in the same direction. 

The problems discussed in these historical novels and the solutions 
suggested are of course substantially the same as in his earlier books. The 
period of Hypatia bears a striking analogy to the present. In the heroes 
described in Westward Ho! he supposed himself to recognise the fullest 
realisation of the fundamental doctrines of his own creed. Much might 
be said, were it worth saying, as to the accuracy of these assumptions. 
Kingsley’s method is in any case too much tainted by the obvious tendency 
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to see facts by the light of preconceived theories. In the earlier writings 
he may be one-sided and exaggerated ; but his imagination is at least guided 
by reference to actual observation. It seems as if in this later period he 
had instinctively turned away to distant periods where men and events 
might be more easily moulded into conformity with his prejudices. 
However skilful a man may be in accommodating fact to fancy, he is apt 
to find difficulties when he paints from the life around him. But when 
nobody can contradict you except a few prosaic antiquarians, the outside- 
world becomes delightfully malleable. You do not find any fragments of 
rigid material in the clay which shapes itself so easily in your 
fingers, Kingsley has faith enough in his teaching to give a genuine glow 
to these hybrid beings begotten half of fancy half of the external world. 
But we feel too plainly that the work will not stand the test of close 
examination, either by the historian or the literary critic. Such a 
nemesis naturally overtakes men who admit too easily an appeal from 
fact to sentiment. They begin to lose the sense of reality, and their 
artistic work shows signs of flimsiness as their theories of arbitrary 
assumption. The great writer pierces to the true life of a period because 
he recognises the necessity of conforming his beliefs to realities. The 
inferior writer uses his knowledge only to give colouring to his dreams, 
and his work tries to represent what he would like to be the truth 
instead of showing genuine insight into what is actually true. 

Whatever else in Kingsley may have been affected or half-hearted, 
his appreciation of nature remained true and healthy to the end. If 
anything it became more intense as he seemed to grow weary of abstract 
discussions and turned for relief to natural scenes. Nobody has ever 
shown a greater power of investing with a romantic charm the descriptions 
of bird, beast, and insect. There are no more delightful books than those 
which express the naturalist’s delight in country sights, from the days of 
Izaak Walton to White of Selborne, or Waterton, or our most rceeent dis- 
covery, the Scotch naturalist Edward. Amongst such writers, Kingsley 
is in the front rank ; and his taste is combined with a power of catching 
wider aspects of scenery, such as few of our professional describers can 
unravel. It would be interesting to lay bare the secret of his power. 
He has done for Devon and Cornwall, for the heaths and chalk-streams 
of the southern counties, and even for the much depreciated fens, what 
Scott did for the Highlands. One secret is of course the terseness and 
directness of his descriptions. He never lays himself out for a bit of 
deliberate bombast, and deals always with first-hand impressions. The 
writing is all alive. There is no dead matter of conventional phrases 
and imitative ecstasies. And again, his descriptions are always dramatic. 
There is a human being in the foreground with whom we sympathise. 
We do not lose ourselves in mystic meditations, we surrender ourselves 
to mere sensuous dreaming. We are in active strenuous enjoyment ; 
beguiling the trout of his favourite chalk-streams, sailing under the 
storm-beaten cliffs of Lundy, and drinking in the rich sea-breeze that 
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sweeps over Dartmoor, or galloping with clenched teeth through the fir- 
woods of Eversley. One characteristic picture—to take one at random 
from a thousand—is the homeward ride of Zeal-for-Truth Thoresby of 
Thoresby Rise in Deeping Fen as he rides slowly homeward after Naseby 
fight along one of the fen-droves. One could swear that one had been 
with him, as Kingsley no doubt was merely embodying the vivid recol- 
lection of some old Cambridge expedition into the Bedford Level, a 
scenery which has a singular and mysterious charm, though few besides 
Kingsley have succeeded in putting it on paper. 

Some wonder has been wasted on Kingsley’s descriptions of the 
tropical scenery which he had never seen. Even men of genius do not 
work miracles; and so far as I know, they always blunder in such 
attempts. Johnson showed his usual sense in regard to a similar 
criticism upon the blind poet, Blacklock. If, he said, you found that a 
paralytic man had left his room, you would explain the wonder by sup- 
posing that he had been carried. Similarly, the explanation of Kingsley 
and of Blacklock is that they described not what they had seen but what 
they had read. The description in Westward Ho! may easily be traced 
to Humboldt and other sources where they are not explicable by a 
visit to Kew Gardens. A minute criticism would show that they are 
little more than catalogues of gorgeous plants and strange beasts ; 
and show none of those vivid touches, so striking from their fidelity, 
which give animation to his descriptions of English scenery. In his pictures 
of Devonshire we can tell the time of the day and night and the state of 
the weather as clearly as if he were a meteorologist. In South America 
he leaves us to generalities. The true secret of his success is different. He 
describes vividly not the outward fact, but the inward enjoyment. One need 
not go to the tropics to imagine the charm of luxurious indolence. Per- 
haps we enjoy it the more because we have not really been exposed to its 
inconveniences. The dazzling of the eye by blazing sunlight and brilliant 
colours, the relief given by the cool deep streams under luxuriant foliage, 
the vague consciousness of wondrous forms of life lurking in the forest 
depths, can be realised without any special accuracy of portraiture. The 
contagion to which we are really exposed is that of the enthusiasm with 
which Kingsley had read his favourite books of travel. But of down- 
right description there is little, and that little not very remarkable. If 
anybody doubts it he may read the passage of river scenery which 
concludes with a quotation from Humboldt, and observe how vividly the 
fragment of actual observation stands out from the mere catalogue of 
curiosities, or, again, with any of Kingsley’s own Devonshire scenes, 
where every touch shows loving familiarity with details and a consequent 
power of selecting just the most speaking incidents. 

We may put two passages beside each other which will illustrate the 
difference. Describing, after Humboldt, the mid-day calm of the forest, 
he says, “The birds’ notes died out one by one; the very butterflies 
ceased their flitting over the tree-tops, and slept with outspread wings 
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upon the glassy leaves, undistinguishable from the flowers around them. 
Now and then a colibri whirred downward towards the water, hummed 
for a moment round some pendent flower, and then the living gem was 
lost in the deep darkness of the inner wood, among tree-trunks as huge 
and dark as the pillars of some Hindoo shrine; or a parrot swung and 
screamed at them from an overhanging bough ; or a thirsty monkey slid 
lazily down a liana to the surface of the stream, dipped up the water 
in his tiny hand, and started chattering back, as his eyes met those of 
some foul alligator peering upward through the clear depths below.” 
This and more is good enough, but there is nothing which would not 
suggest itself to a visitor to the British Museum or the Zoological Gardens. 
It is a catalogue, and rather too full a catalogue, of curiosities, without 
one of those vivid touches which reveals actual observation. At the end 
of the same volume, we have a real sketch from nature. Amyas and his 
friends walk to the cliffs of Lundy: “As they approached, a raven, 
who sat upon the topmost stone, black against the bright blue sky, 
flapped lazily away, and sank down the abysses of the cliff, as if he had 
scented the corpses beneath the surge. Below them, from the gull-rock 
rose a thousand birds, and filled the air with sound; the choughs cackled, 
the hacklets wailed, the great black-backs laughed querulous defiance at 
the intruders, and a single falcon, with an angry bark, darted out from 
beneath their feet, and hung poised high aloft, watching the sea-fow]l 
which swung slowly round and round below.” That gives the atmospheric 
effect, and what we may call the dramatic character. Every phrase 
suggests a picture, and the whole description, of which I have quoted a 
bit, has real unity of effect, instead of being a simple enumeration of 
details. 

When one reads some passages inspired by this hearty and simple- 
minded love of nature, one is sometimes half tempted to wish that 
Kingsley could have put aside his preachings, social, theological, and 
philosophical, and have been content with a function for which he was so 
admirably adapted. The men who can feel and make others feel the 
charms of beautiful scenery and stimulate the love for. natural history do 
us a service which, if not the highest, is perhaps the most unalloyed by 
any mixture of evil. Kingsley would have avoided many errors and the 
utterance of much unsatisfactory dogmatism if he could have limited 
himself to such a duty. But to do so he must have been a man of nar- 
rower sympathies, less generous temper, and less hearty hatred of all evil 
influences. We could hardly wish him to have been other than he was, 
though we may wish that he had developed under more favourable cir- 
cumstances. The weaknesses which marred his work and led to the 
exhaustion of his faculties were to be regretted, but were not such as to 
diminish the affection deserved by so cordial a nature. He is more or 
less responsible for those rather offensive persons, the Viking and the 
muscular Christian. The Viking, I suppose, must have been a humbug 
like other products of graphic history, and too much has been made of 
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his supposed share in our ancestry. Kingsley had a feminine tenderness 
and an impatient excitability indicative of a different ancestry. He 
admires the huge, full-blooded barbarians, but only belongs to them on 
one side. He is as near to his delicate as to his muscular heroes, to Francis 
as to Amyas Leigh, and to the morbid poet, Vavasour, as to the more 
vigorous Tom Thurnall. In these days, when the Viking or Berserker 
element seems to be dying out of our literature, even this qualified and 
external worship of masculine vigour is valuable. There is something 
hectic and spasmodic about it, though it implies a homage to more healthy 
ideals. Kingsley, at any rate, hated the namby-pamby, and he tried, 
with too obvious an effort, to be simple and unaffected. His aims were 
thoroughly noble, though marred by his want of reserve and of in- 
tellectual stamina. He was too timid or too impatient to work out 
consistent theories or acquire much depth of conviction. But with all 
his shortcomings he succeeded in giving forcible utterance to truths of 
vital importance, though possibly requiring more embodiment, and brought 
vividly before our minds problems which most urgently press for a solution 
move satisfactory than he was able to reach. 
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L'Isota DEL Fuoco—the Isle of Fire, as Dante named it—is singularly 
rich in poetic associations. -Acis, the sweet wood-born stream, Galatea, 
the calm of the summer sea, and how many more flower-children of a 
world which had not learned to “look before and after,” of a people who 
deified nature and naturalized deity, and felt at one with both, send us 
thence across the ages the fragrance of their immortal youth. Our mind’s 
magic lantern shows us Sappho and Alceus welcomed in Sicily as 
guests, Pindar writing his Sicilian Odes, the mighty A’schylus, burdened 
always perhaps with a sorrow—untainted by fretful anger—because of 
that slight, sprung from the enthusiasm for the younger poet, the heat of 
politics, we know not what, which drove him forth from Athens: yet 
withal solaced by the homage paid to his grey hairs, and not ill-content 
to die , 
On the bank of Gela productive of corn. 


To Sicily we trace the germs of Greek comedy, and the addition of the 
epode to the strophe and antistrophe. We remember the story of how, 
when the greatness of Athens had gone to wreck off Syracuse, a few of 
the starving slaves in the latomie were told they were free men, thanks 
to their ability to recite passages from Euripides; we remember also 
that new story, narrated in English verse, of the adventure which befell 
the Rhodian maid Balaustion, on these Sicilian shores, and of the good 
stead stood her by the knowledge of Alkestis. We think of Sicily as the 
birth-place of the Idyllists, the soil which bore through them an after- 
math of Grecian song thick with blossom as the last autumn yield of 
Alpine meads. Then by a strange transformation scene we get a glimpse 
of Arabian Kasides hymning the beauties of the Conca d’Oro, and as these 
disappear, arise the forms of the poets of whom Petrarch says— 
- i Siciliani 
Che fur gia primi 

—those wonderful poet discoverers, more wonderful as discoverers than 
as poets, who found out that a new music was to be made in a tongue, 
not Latin, nor yet Provencal—a tongue which had grown into life under the 
double foster-fathership of Arabian culture and Norman rule, the lingua 
cortigiana of the palaces of Palermo, the “common speech” of Dante. 
When we recollect how the earliest written essays in Italian were com- 
posed in what oncé was styled Sicilian, it seems a trifle unfair for the 
practical adaptator—in this case as often happens in the case of indivi- 
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duals—to have so completely borne away the glory from the original 
inventor as to cause the latter to be all but forgotten. We now hear only 
of the “sweet Tuscan tongue,” and even the pure pronunciation of edu 

cated Sicilians is not admitted without a comment of surprise. But 
whilst the people of Tuscany quickly assimilated the lingua cortigiana 
and made it their own, the people of Sicily stuck fast to their old wild- 
flower language, and left ungathered the gigantic lily nurtured in Paler- 
mitan hot-houses and carried by the great Florentine into heaven and 
hell. They continued speaking, not the Sicilian we call Italian, but the 
Sicilian we call patois—the Sicilian of the folk-songs. The study of 
Italic dialects is one by no means ill-calculated to repay the trouble 
bestowed upon it, and that from a point of view not connected with their 
philological aspect. How far, or it may be we should say, how soon they 
will die out, in presence of the political unity of the country, and of the 
general modern tendency towards the adoption of standard forms of 
language, it is not quite easy to decide. Were we not aware of the astonish- 
ing rapidity with which dialects, like some other things, may give way 
when once the least breach is opened, we might suppose that those of Italy 
were good for many hundred years. Even the upper classes have not yet 
abandoned them : it is said that there are deputies at Monte Citorio who 
find the flow of their ideas sadly baulked by the parliamentary etiquette 
which expects them to he delivered in Italian. And the country-people 
are still so strongly attached to their respective idioms as to incline them 
to believe that they are the “real right thing,” to the disadvantage of all 
competitors. Not long ago, a Lombard peasant-woman employed as 
nurse to a neuralgic Sicilian gentleman who spoke as correctly as any 
Tuscan, assured a third person with whom she chatted in her own dialect 
—it was at a bath establishment—that her patient did not know a single 
word of Italian! But it is reported that in some parts of Italy the 
peasants are beginning to forget their songs; and when a generation or 
two has lived through the era of facile inter-communication that makes 
Reggio but two or three days’ journey from Turin, when every full-grown 
man has served his term of military service in districts far removed from 
his home, the vitality of the various dialects will be put to a severe test. 
Come when it may, the change will have in it much that is desirable 
for Italy: of this there can be no question ; nor can it be disputed that 
as a whole, standard Italian offers a more complete and plastic medium 
of expression than Venetian, or Neapolitan, or Sicilian. Nevertheless, 
in the mouth of the people the local dialects have a charm which standard 
Italian has not—a charm that consists in clothing their thought after a 
fashion which, like the national peasant costumes, has an essential suit- 
ability. to the purpose it is used for, and while wanting neither grace nor 
richness, suggests no comparisons that can reflect upon it unfavourably. 
The naive ditty of a poet of Termini or Partinico is too much a thing sut 
generis for it to suffer by contrast with the faultless finish of a sonnet in 
Vita di Madonna Laura. 
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English readers are by this time tolerably familiar with the popular 
songs of Tuscany ; but the songs of the other provinces have not up to 
the present commanded much attention, a fact that is especially to be 
regretted, in so far as it concerns the folk poesy of Sicily, which assuredly 
yields to none in quantity or quality. It has even been conjectured by 
some Italian savants that Sicily was the fountainhead of the whole 
order of Rispetti and Stornelli, and they support their theory by endea- 
vouring to prove that songs which rhyme imperfectly in the Tuscan ver- 
sion will be found correct if put into Sicilian. Dr. Pitré, however, 
deprecates such speculations as at any rate premature, and being of all 
investigators of Sicilian folk-lore at once the most distinguished and the 
most conscientious, he is of all persons the one whose judgment in the 
matter is entitled to the fullest acceptance. What can be stated with 
confidence is, that popular songs are inveterate travellers, and fly from 
place to place, no one knows how, at much the same electrical rate as 
news circulates amongst the people~a phenomenon of which the more 
we convince ourselves that the only explanation is the commonplace one 
that lies on the surface, the more amazing and even mysterious does 
it appear. As regards the date of the origin of folk-songs in Sicily, the 
boldest guess probably comes nearest to the truth, and this takes us back 
to a time before Theocritus. More cautious students rest satisfied with 
adducing undoubted evidence of their existence as early as the twelfth 
century, in the reign of William II., whose court was famed for “ good 
speakers in rhyme of every condition.” Moreover, it is certain that 
Sicilian songs had begun to travel orally and in writing to the continent 
considerably before the invention of printing; and it is not unlikely that 
many canzunit now current in the island could lay claim to an antiquity 
of at least six or seven hundred years. Folk-songs change much less 
than might at first sight be expected in the course of their transmission 
from father to son, from century to century ; and some among the songs 
still popular in Sicily have been discovered written down in old manu- 
scripts in a form almost identical to that in which they are sung to-day. 
Although the methodical collection of folk-songs is a thing but recently un- 
dertaken, the fact of there being such songs in Sicily was long ago perfectly 
well known. An English traveller writing in the last century remarks, 
that “ the whole nation are poets, even the peasants, and a man stands a 
poor chance for a mistress that is not capable of celebrating her.” He 
goes on to say, that happily in the matter of serenades the obligations 
of a chivalrous lover are not so onerous as they were in the days of the 
Spaniards, when a fair dame would frown upon the most devoted swain 
who had not a cold in his head—the presumed proof of his having duti- 
fully spent the night “with the heavens for his house, the stars for his 
shelter, the damp earth for his mattress, and for pillow a harsh thistle ”— 
to borrow the exact words of a folk-poet. 

One class of folk-songs may be fairly trusted to speak for themselves 
a8 to the date of their composition, namely, that which deals with histo- 
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rical facts and personages. Until lately the songs of Italy were believed, 
with the exception of Piedmont, to be of an exclusively lyrical character ; 
but fresh researches, and, above all, the unremitting and enthusiastic 
efforts of Signor Salvatore Salomone-Marino, have brought to light a 
goodly quantity of Sicilian songs in which the Greek, Arabian, Norman, 
and Angevin dominations each come in for their share of commemora- 
tion. And that the authors of these songs spoke of the present, not of 
the past, is a natural inference, when actual observation certifies that 
such is the invariable custom of living folk-poets. For the people events 
soon pass into a misty perspective, and the folk-poet is a sort of people’s 
journalist ; he makes his song as the contributor to a newspaper writes his 
leading article, about the matter uppermost for the moment in men’s minds, 
whether it be important or trivial. In 1860 he sang of “tke bringers of the 
tricolor,” the “ milli famusi guirreri,” and “ Aribaldi lu libiraturi.” In 
1868 he joked over the grand innovation by which “the poor folk of the 
piazza were sent to Paradise in asfine coach,” 7.¢. the substitution, by 
order of the municipality of Palermo, of first, second, and third class 
funeral cars in lieu of the old system of bearers. In 1870 he was very 
curious about the eclipse which had been predicted. “We shall see if 
God confirms this news that the learned tell us, of the war there is 
going to be between the moon and the sun,” says he, discreetly careful 
not to tie himself down to too much faith or too much distrust. Then, 
when the eclipse has duly taken place, his admiration knows no bounds. 
“What heads—what beautiful minds God gives these learned men!” he 
cries ; “ what grace is granted to man that he can read even the thoughts 
of God!” The Franco-German war inspired a great many poets, who 
displayed, at all events in the first stages of the struggle, a strong predi- 
lection for the German side. All these songs long survive the period of 
thé events they allude to, and help materially to keep their memory 
alive ; but for a new song to be composed on an incident ten years old, 
would simply argue that its author was not a folk-poet at all, in the 
strict sense of the word. The great majority of the historical songs are 
short, detached pieces, bearing no relation to each other; but now and 
then we come upon a group of stanzas which suggest the idea of their 
having once formed part of a consecutive whole ; and in one instance, 
that of the historical legend of the Baronessa di Carini, the assembled 
fragments approach the proportions of a popular epic. But it is doubt- 
ful whether this poem—for so we may call it—is thoroughly popular in 
origin, though the people have completely adopted it, and account it “ the 
most beautiful and most dolorous of all the histories and songs,” think- 
ing all the more of it in consequence of the profound secrecy with which 
it has been preserved out of fear of provoking the wrath of a powerful 
Sicilian family, very roughly handled by its author. 

Of religious songs there is a vast number in Sicily, and the stock is 
perpetually fed by the pious rhyme tournaments held in celebration of 
notable saints’ days at the village fairs. On such occasions the image or 
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relics of the saint are exhibited in the public square, and the competi- 
tors, the assembled poetic talent of the neighbourhood, proceed, one after 
the other, to improvise verses in his honour. If they succeed in gaining 
the suffrage of their audience, which may amount to five or six thou- 
sand persons, they go home liberally rewarded. Along with these 
saintly eulogiums may be mentioned a style of composition more 
ancient than edifying—the Sicilian parodies. A pious or compli- 
mentary song is travestied into a piece of coarse .abuse, or a sample of 
that unblushing, astounding irreverence which sometimes startles the 
most hardened sceptic, travelling in countries where the empire of 
Catholicism has been least shaken—in Tirol, for instance, and in Spain. 
We cannot be sure whether the Sicilian parodist deliberately intends to 
be profane, or is only indifferent as to what weapons he uses in his 
eagerness to cast ridicule upon a rival versifier—the last hypothesis 
seems to us to be the most plausible; but it takes nothing from the 
significance of his profanity as it stands. It is pleasant to turn from 
these several sections of Sicilian verse, which, though valuable in helping 
us to know the people from whom they spring, for the most part have 
but small merits when judged as poetry, to the stream of genuine song 
which flows side by side with them: a stream, fresh, clear, pure: a 
poesy always true in its artless art, generally bright and ingenious in its 
imagery, sometimes tersely felicitous in its expression. In his love 
lyrics, and but rarely save in them, the Sicilian popolano rises from the 
rhymester to the poet. 

The most characteristic forms of the love-songs of Sicily are those of 
the ciwrt and the canzuni. The ciuri (flowers) are couplets or triplets 
beginning with the name of a flower, with which the other line or lines 
must rhyme. They abound throughout the island, and notwithstanding 
the poor estimation in which the peasants hold them, and the difficulty 
of persuading them that they are worth putting on record, a very dainty 
compliment—just the thing to figure on a valentine—may often be 
found compressed into their diminutive compass. But to turn such airy 
nothings into a language foreign and uncongenial to them, is like mani- 
pulating a soap-bubble: the bubble vanishes, and we have only a little 
soapy water left in the hollow of our hand: a simile which unhappily is 
not far from holding good of attempts at translating any species of 
Italian popular poetry. Here is an aubade, which will give a notion of 
the unsubstantial stuff the ciuri are made of :— 

Rosa marina, 


Lucinu I’alba e la stidda Diana: 
Lu cantu é fattu, addiu, duci Rusina. " 


“ Rose of the sea, the dawn and the star Diana are shining: the song 
is done, farewell sweet Rosina.” 

One of these flower-poets, invoking the Violet by way of heading, 
tells his love that “all men who look on her forget their sorrows ;” 
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another takes his oath that she outrivals sun, and moon, and stars. “ Jas- 
mine of Araby,” cries a third, “ when thou art not near, I am consumed 
by rage.” <A fourth says, “White floweret, before thy door I make a 
great weeping.” A fifth, night and day, bewails his evil fate. A sixth 
observes that 'he has been singing for five hours, but that he might just 
as well sing to the wind. A seventh feels the thorns of jealousy. An 
eighth asks, “‘ Who knows if Rosa will not listen to another lover?” A 


ninth exclaims, 
Flower of the night, 
Whoever wills me ill shall die to-night! 


With which ominous sentiment we will leave the ciwri, and pass on to 
the yet more interesting canzuni: little poems, usually in eight lines, of 
which there are so many thousand graceful specimens that it is embar- 
rassing to have to make a selection. 

Despite the wide gulf which separates lettered from illiterate poetry, 
it is curious to note the not unfrequent coincidences between the thought 
of the ignorant peasant bard and that of cultured poets. In particular, 
we are now and then reminded of the pretty conceits of Herrick, and 
also of the blithe paganism, the happy unconsciousness that “Pan is 
dead,” which lay in the nature of that most incongruous of country 
parsons, Thus we find a parallel to “Gather ye Rosebuds :”— 


Sweet, let us pick the fresh and opening rose, 

Which doth each charm of form and hue display: 
Hard by the margent of yon fount it blows, 

Mid guarding thorns and many a tufted spray ; 
And in yourself while springtide freshly glows, 

Dear heart, with some sweet bloom my love repay : 
Soon winter comes, all fiowers to nip and close, 

Nor love itself can hinder time’s decay. 


No poet is more determined to deal out his compliments in a liberal, 
open-handed way than is the Sicilian. While the Venetians and the 
Tuscans are content with claiming seven distinctive beauties for the 
object of their affection, the Sicilian boldly asserts that his bedda 
possesses no less than thirty-three biddizzi. In the same manner, when 
he is about sending his salutations, he sends them without stint :— 


Many the stars that sparkle in the sky, 
Many the grains of sand and pebbles small ; 
And in the ocean plains the finny fry 
And leaves that flourish in the woods and fall, 
Countless earth’s human hordes that live and die, 
The flowers that wake to life at April’s call, 
And all the fruits the summer heats supply— 
My greetings sent to thee out-number all. 


On some rare occasions the incident which suggested the song may 
be gathered from the lips of the person who recites it. In one case we 
are told that a certain sailor, on his return from a long voyage, hastened 
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to the house of his betrothed, to bid her prepare for the wedding. But 
he was met by the mother-in-law elect, who told him to go his way, for 
his love was dead—the truth being that she had meanwhile married a shoe- 
maker. One fine day the disconsolate sailor had the not unmixed grati- 
fication of seeing her alive and well, looking out of her husband’s house, 
and that night he sang her a reproachful serenade, inquiring wherefore 
she had hidden from him, that though dead to him she lived for another ? 
This deceived mariner must have been a rather exceptional individual, 
for although there are baker-poets, carpenter-poets, waggoner-poets, poets 
in short of almost every branch of labour and humble trade, a sailor-poet 
is not often to be heard of. Dr. Pitré remarks that sailors pick up 
foreign songs in their voyages, mostly English and American, and come 
bome inclined to look down upon the folk-songs and singers of their 
native land. 

The serenades and aubades are among the most delicate and elegant of 
all the canzuni d’amuri ; this is one, which contains a favourite fancy of 
peasant lovers :— 


Life of my life, who art my spirit and soul, 
By no suspicions be nor doubts oppressed, 
Love me, and scorn false jealousy’s control— 
I not a thousand hearts have in my breast, 
I had but one, and gave to thee the whole. 
Come then and see, if thou the truth wouldst test, 
Instead of my own heart. my love, my soul, 
Thou wilt thine image find within my breast! 


Another poet treats somewhat the same idea in a drolly realistic way— 


Last night I dreamt we both were dead, 
And, love! beside each other laid. 

Doctors and surgeons filled the place, 

To make autopsy of the case— 

Knives, scissors, saws, with eager zest 

Of each laid open wide the breast :— 
Dumfounded then was every one, 

Yours held two hearts, but mine had none! 


The canzuni differ very much as to adherence to the strict laws of rhyme 
and metre; more often than not assonants are readily accepted in place 
of rhymes, and their entire absence has been thought to cast a suspicion 
of education on the author of a song. One truly illiterate living folk-poet 
was, however, heard severely to criticise some of the printed canzuni which 
were read aloud to him, on just this ground of irregularity of metre and 
thyme. His name is Salvatore Calafiore, and he was employed a few 
years ago in a foundry at Palermo, where he was known among the 
workmen as “the poet.” Being very poor, and having a young wife and 
family to support, he bethought himself of appealing to the proprietor of 
the foundry for a rise of wages, but the expedient was hazardous: those 
who made complaints ran a great chance of getting nothing by it save 
VOL, xxxv.—no. 208. 22. 
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dismissal. So he offered up his petition in a little poem to this effect : 
* As the poor little hungry serpent comes out of its hole in search of 
food, heeding not the risk of being crushed, thus Calafiore, timorous and 
hard pressed, O most just sir, asks of you help!” Calafiore was once 
asked what he knew about the classical characters whose names he 
introduced into his poems: he answered that some one had told him of 
them who knew little more of them than he did. ' He added that “Jove 
was god of heaven, Apollo god of music, Venus the planet of love, 
Cicero a good orator.” On the whole, the folk-poets are not very lavish 
in mythological allusion; when they do make it, it is ordinarily fairly 
appropriate. “Wherever thou dost place thy feet,” runs a Borgetto 
canzuna, “ carnations and roses, and a thousand divers flowers, are born. 
My beautiful one, the goddess Venus has promised thee seven and twenty 
things—new gardens, new heavens, new songs of birds in the spot 
whither thou dost take thy rest.” The Siren is one of the ancient myths 
most in favour: at Partinico they sing :— 


Within her sea-girt home the Siren dwells 
And lures the spell-bound sailor with her lay, 
Amid the shoals the fated bark compels 
Or holds upon the reef a willing prey, 
None ever ’scape her toils, while sinks and swells 
Her rhythmic chant at close and break of day— 
Thou, Maiden, art the Siren of the sea, 
Who with thy songs dost hold and fetter me! 


It is rarely indeed that we can trace a couple of these lyrics to the 
same brain—we may not say “to the same hand,” for the folk-poet’s 
hand is taken up with striking the anvil or guiding the plough; to 
more intellectual uses he does not put it—yet expressing as they do 
emotions which are not only the same at bottom, but are here felt and 
regarded in precisely the same way, there results so much unity of design 
and execution, that, as we read, unawares the songs weave themselves 
into slight pastoral idylls—typical peasant romances in which real 
contadini speak to us of the new life wrought in them by love. Even 
the repeated mention of the Sicilian diminutives of the names of Salvatore 
and Rosina helps the illusion that a thread of personal identity connects 
together many of the fugitive canzwni. Thus we are tempted to imagine 
Turiddu and Rusidda as a pair of lovers dwelling in the sunny Conca 
d’Oro—he “so sweet and beautiful a youth, that God himself must 
surely have fashioned him”—a youth with “black and laughing eyes, 
and a little mouth from whence drops honey :” she a maiden of 


° . quattordicianni, 
L’occhi cilestri e li capiddi biunni— 


“fourteen years, celestial eyes, blonde hair;” to see her long tresses 
«shining like gold spun by the angels,” one would think “that she had 
just fallen out of Paradise.” “She is fairer than the foam of the sea "— 
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My little Rose in January born, 
Born in the month of cold and drifted snow, 
Its whiteness stays thy beauty to adorn, 
Nought than thy velvet skin more white can show. 
Thou art the star that shines, tho’ bright the morn, 
And casts on all around a silver glow. 


But Rusidda’s mother will have nothing to say to poor Turiddu; he 
complains, “Ah! God, what grief to have a tongue and not to be able 
to speak ; to see her and dare not make any sign! Ah, God in heaven, 
and Virgin Mary, tell me what I am to do? I look at her, she looks at 
me, neither I‘nor she can say a word!” Then an idea strikes him; he 
gets a friend to take her a message: ‘“ When we pass each other in the 
street, we must not let the folk see that we are in love, but you will 
lower your eyes and I will lower my head; this shall be our way of 
saluting one another. Every saint has his day, we must await ours.” 
Encouraged by this stratagem, Turiddu grows bold, and one dark night, 
when ‘none can see who it is, he serenades his “little Rose :” 


Sleep, sleep, my hope, yea sleep, nor be afraid, 
Sleep, sleep, my hope, in confidence serene, 

For if we both in the same scales be weighed, 

’ But little difference will be found between. 

Have you for me unfeignéd love displayed, 
My love for you shall greater still be seen. 

If we could both in the same scales be weighed 
But small the difference would be found between. 


He does not think the song nearly good enough for her: “I know 
not what song I can sing that is worthy of you,” he says: he wishes he 
were “ a goldfinch or a nightingale, and had no equal for singing ;” or, 
better still, he would fain “ have an angel come and sing her a song that 
had never before been heard out of Paradise,” for in Paradise alone can 
a song be found appropriate to her. One day (it is Rusidda’s féte-day), 
Turiddu makes a little poem and says init: “All in roses would I be 
elad, for Iam in love with roses ; I would have palaces and little houses 
of roses, anda ship with roses decked, and a little staircase all of roses, 
which Ethe fortunate one would ascend ; but ere I go up it, I wish to 
sayrto: you, my darling, that for you I languish.” He watches her go:to 
church : “how beautiful she is! Her air is that of a noble lady!” 
The» mother lingers behind with her gossips, and Turiddu whispers. to 
Rusidda, “ All but: the crown, you luok like a queen.” She answers : 
“If\:there: rode chither:a king with his crown who said, ‘I should 
like :te:place it. on«your head,’ I should say this little word, ‘I want 
Turiddu, I want no crown.” Turiddu tells her he is sick from melan- 
choly':;+%itvis a sickness which the doctors cannot cure, and. you and 
Ishothosuffer from: it::: It will only go away the day we go to church: 


22—2 
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But there seems no prospect of their getting married ; Turiddu sends 
his love four sighs, “ e tutti quattru suspiri d’amuri : ”— 


Four sighs I breathe and send thee, 
Which from my heart love forces : 

Health with the first attend thee, 
The next our love discourses ; 

The third a kiss comes stealing ; 
The fourth before thee kneeling ; 

And all hard fate accusing 

Thee to my sight refusing. 


And now he has to go upon a long journey ; but before he starts he 
contrives one meeting with Rusidda, “Though I shall no longer see 
you, we yet may hope, for death is the only real parting,” he says. “I 
would have you constant, firm, and faithful; I would have you faithful 
even unto death.” She answers, “ If I should die, still would my spirit 
stay with you.” A year passes; on Rusidda’s festa a letter arrives from 
Turiddu : “ Go, letter mine, written in my blood, go to my dear delight ; 
happy paper! you will touch the white hand of my love. I am far 
away, and cannot speak to her; paper, do you speak for me.” 

At last Turiddu returns—but where is Rusidda? “ Ye stars that 
are in the infinite heavens, give me news of my love!” 

Through the night “he wanders like the moon,” he wanders seeking 
his love. In his path he encounters Brown Death. “Seek her no 
more,” says this one; “I have her under the sod. If you do not believe 
me, my fine fellow, go to San Francesco, and take up the stone of the 
sepulchre; there you will find her.” . . . Alas! “love begins with 
“sweetness and ends in bitterness.” 

The Sicilian’s “ Beautiful ideal” would seem to be the white rose 
‘rather than the red, in accordance, perhaps, with the rule that makes 
‘the uncommon always the most prized ; or it may be, from a perception 
-of that touch of the unearthly, that pale radiance which gives the fair 
Southerner a look of closer kinship with the pensive Madonna gazing out 
of her aureole in the wayside shrine, than with the dark damsels of the 
more predominant type. Some such angelical association attached to 
golden heads has possibly disposed the Sicilian folk-poet towards thinking 

too little of the national black eyes and olive-carnation colouring. Not 
that brunettes are wholly without their singers: one of these has even 
the courage to say that since his bedda is brown and the moon is white, 
it is plain that the moon must leave the field vanquished. One dark 
beauty of Termini shows that she is quite equal to standing up for her- 
self. “You say that I am black 1” she cries, “ and what of that? Black 
writing looks well on white paper, black spices are worth more than 
white curds, and while dusky wine is drunk in a glass goblet, the snow 
melts away unregarded in the ditch.” But the apologetic, albeit spirited 
tone of this protest indicates pretty clearly that the popular voice gives 
the palm to milk-white and snowy faced maidens; the possessors of 
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capiddt biunni and capidduzzi d’oru have no need to defend their charms, 
a hundred canzuni proclaim them irresistible. “ Before everything I 
am enamoured of thy blonde tresses,” says one lyrist. The luxuriant 
hair of the Sicilian women is proverbial. A story is told how, when - 
once Palermo was about to surrender to the Saracens because there were 
no more bowstrings in the town, an abundant supply was suddenly pro- 
duced by the patriotic dames cutting off their long locks and turning 
them to this purpose. The deed so inspired the Palermitan warriors 
that they speedily drove the enemy back, and the siege was raised. A 
gallant poet adds: ‘“ The hair of our ladies is still employed in the same 
office, but now it discharges no other shafts but those of Cupid, and the 
only cords it forms are cords of love.” 

All the canzuni which have been quoted in these pages are, so far as 
can be judged, of strictly popular origin, nor is there anything about their 
wording or shape that betrays a continental derivation. Several, how- 
ever, are the common property of most of the Italian provinces. There 
is a charming Vicentine version of “ The Siren,” and the “ Four Sighs” 
makes its appearance in Tuscany under a dress of pure Italian. Has 
Sicily, then, a right to the honour of their invention? There is a strong 
presumption that it has, but of proof there is nome. Granted that a 
canzuna emigrated to Sicily from Tuscany or Provence, but received its 
letters of naturalisation in the island four or five hundred years ago, is 
it likely that we could now detect signs of its foreign parentage? On the 
other hand, there are a large number of songs current in Sicily which 
bear unequivocal witness to their continental source ; and again, there 
is a third category, comprising the songs of the Lombard colonies of 
Piazza and San Fratello which have a purely accidental connection with 
Sicily. The founders of this community were Lombards or Longobards, 
who were attracted to Sicily somewhere in the eleventh century, either 
by the fine climate and the demand for soldiers of fortune, or by the 
marriage of Adelaide of Monferrato with Count Roger of Hauteville. 
But what is far more curious than how or why they came, is the circum- 
stance of the extraordinary isolation in which they seem to have lived, 
and their preservation to this day of a dialect analogous with that spoken 
at Monferrato. In this dialect there exist a good many songs, but a full 
collection of them has, we believe, yet to be made. Besides the ciwri 
and canzuni, there is another style of love-song, very highly esteemed by 
the Sicilian peasantry, and that is the aria. When a peasant youth 
serenades his ’nnamurata with an aria, he pays her by common consent 
the most consummate compliment that lies in his power. The arii are 
songs of four or more stanzas—a form which is not so germane to the 
Sicilian folk-poet as that of the canzuna ; and, although he does use it 
occasionally, it may be suspected that he more often adapts a lettered or 
foreign aria than composes a new one. An aria is nothing unless sung 
to a guitar accompaniment, and ‘is heard to great advantage when per- 
formed by the barbers, who are in the habit of whiling away their idle 
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hours with that instrument. The Sicilian (lettered) poet Giovanni 
Meli has written some admirable arii, many of which have become 
popular songs. 

We must not omit to say a word about a class of Sicilian songs 
which affords curious illustration of the universality of certain branches 
of folk-lore—we mean the nursery rhymes. One instance of this will 
serve forall, In Sicily the nurses play a sort of game on the babies’ 
features, which consists in lightly touching nose, mouth, eyes, &c., giving 
a caressing slap to the chin, and repeating at the same time— 

Varvaruttedu, 

Vucea d’aneddu, 

Nasu affilatu, 

Occhi di stiddi, 

Frunti quatrata, 
_E te’ cca ’na timpulata! 


Now this rhyme has not only its counterpart in the local dialect of every 


Italian province, but also in most European languages. In France they 
have it: 
Beau front, 
Petits yeux, 
Nez cancan, 
Bouche d'argent, 
Menton fleuri. 
Chichirichi. 
We find a similar doggerel in Germany, and in England, as most people 
know, there are at least two versions, one being— 
Eye winker, 
Tom Tinker, 
Nose dropper, 
Mouth eater, 
Chinchopper, 
Chinchopper. 


Of more intrinsic interest than this ubiquitous old nurse’s nonsense are 
the Sicilian cradle songs, in some of which there may also be traced a 
family likeness with the corresponding songs of other nations. As soon 
as the little Sicilian gets up in the morning he is made to say— 


While I lay in my bed five saints stood by ; 
Three at the head, two at the foot—in the midst was Jesus Christ. 


This brings to mind the beautiful English quatrain— 


Four corners to my bed, 
Four angels round my head, 
One to watch, two to pray, 
One to bear my soul away. 


But we have here a deeper vein of sentiment. The Greek-speaking 
peasants of Terra d’Otranto have a song somewhat after the same plan : 


I lay me down to sleep in my little bed ; I lay me down to sleep with my Mamma 
Mary : the Mamma Mary goes hence and leaves me Christ to keep me company. 
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Very tender is the four-line Sicilian hushaby, in which the proud mother 
says— 


How beautiful my son is in his swaddling clothes; just think what he will be 


when he is big! Sleep, my babe, for the angel passes: he takes from thee heaviness, . ' 


and he leaves thee slumber. 


There is in Vigo’s collection a lullaby so exquisite in its blended echoes 
from the cradle and the grave that it makes one wish for two great 
masters’ in the pathos of childish things, such as Blake and Schumann, 
to translate and set it to music. It is called “The Widow.” 


Sweet, my child, in slumber lie, 
Father's dead, is dead and gone. 
Sleep then, sleep, my little son, 

Sleep, my son, and lullaby. 


Thou for kisses dost not cry, 
Which thy cheeks he heaped upon. 
Sleep, then, sleep, my pretty one, 
Sleep, my child, and lullaby, 


We are lonely, thou and I, 
And with grief and fear I faint. 
Sleep, then, sleep, my little saint, 
Sleep, my child, and lullaby. 


Why dost weep? No father nigh. 
Ah, my God! tears break his rest. 
Darling, nestle to my breast, 

Sleep, my child, and lullaby. 


Very scant information is to be had regarding the Sicilian folk-poets 
of the past ; with one exception their names and personalities have almost 
wholly slipped out of the memory of the people, and that exception is 
full three parts a myth. If you ask a Sicilian popolano who was the 
chief and master of all rustic poets, he will promptly answer, “ Pietro 
Fullone ;” and he will tell you a string of stories about the poetic 
quarry-workman, dissolute in youth, dévot in old age, whose fame was as 
great as his fortune was small, and who addressed a troop of admiring 
strangers who had travelled to Palermo to visit him, and were surprised 
to find him in rags, in the following dignified strain :— 


Beneath these pilgrim weeds so coarse and worn 
A heart may still be found of priceless worth. 
The rose is ever coupled to the thorn. 
The spotless lily springs-from blackest earth. 
Rubies and precious stones are only born 
Amidst the rugged rocks, uncouth and swarth, 
Then wonder not though tili the end I wear 
Nought but this pilgrim raiment poor and bare. 


Unfortunately nothing is more sure than that the real Pietro Fullone, 
who lived in the 17th century,.and published some volumes of poetry, 
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mostly religious, had as little to do with this legendary Fullone as can 
well be imagined. It is credible that he may have begun life as a quarry 
workman and ignorant poet, as tradition reports; but it is neither 
credible that a tithe of the canzuni attributed to him are by the same 
author as the writer of the printed and distinctly lettered poems which 
bear his name, nor that the bulk of the anecdotes which profess to relate 
to him have any other foundation than that of popular fiction. But 
though we hear but little, and cannot trust the little we hear, of the 
folk-poet of times gone by, for us to become intimately acquainted with 
him, we have only to go to his representative, who lives and poetizes at 
the present moment. In this or that Sicilian hamlet there is a man 
known by the name of “ the Poet,” or perhaps “the Goldfinch.” He is 
completely illiterate and belongs to the poorest class ; he is a blacksmith, 
a fisherman, or a tiller of the soil. If he has the gift of improvisation, 
his fellow-villagers have the satisfaction of hearing him applauded by the 
Great Public—the dwellers in all the surrounding hamlets assembled at 
the fair on St. John’s Eve. Or it may be he is of a meditative turn of 
mind, and makes his poetry leisurely as he lies full length under the 
Jemon-trees taking his noontide rest. Should you pass by, it is unlikely 
he will give himself the trouble of lifting his eyes. He could not say the 
alphabet to save his life; but the beautiful earth and skies and sea which 
he has looked on every day since he was born have taught him some 
things not learnt in school. The little poem he has made in his head is 
indeed a humble sort of poetry, but it is not unworthy of the praise it 
gets from the neighbours who come dropping into his cottage door, unin- 
vited, but sure of a friendly welcome next Sunday after mass; their 
errand being to find out if the rumour is true that “the Goldfinch” has 
invented a fresh canzwna ? 

Such is the peasant poet of to-day; such he was five hundred or a 
thousand years ago. He presents a not unlovely picture of a stage in 
civilisation which is not ours. To-morrow it will not be his either ; he 
will learn to read and write; he will taste the fruit of the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil as it grows in our great centres of intellec- 
tual activity ; he will begin to “look before and after.” Still, he will do 
all this in his own way, not in our way, and so much of his childhood 
having clung to him in youth, it follows that his youth will not wholly 
depart from him in manhood. Through all the wonderfully mixed vicis- 
situdes of his country the Sicilian has preserved an unique continuity of 
spiritual life; Christianity itself brought him to the brink of no moral 
cataclysm like that which engulfed the Norseman when he forsook Odin 
and Thor for the White Christ. It may therefore be anticipated that 
the new epoch he is entering upon will modify, not change his character. 
That he has remained outside of it so long, is due rather to the condi- 
tions under which he has lived than to the man; for the Sicilian grasps 
new ideas with an almost alarming rapidity when once he gets hold of 
them ; of all quick Italians he is the quickest of apprehension. This 
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very intelligence of his, called into action by the lawlessness of his rulers 
and by ages of political tyranny and social oppression, has enabled him to 
accomplish that systemization of crime which at one time bred the Society 
of the Blessed Pauls, and now is manifested in the Mafia. It behoves 
the Sicilians of a near future to stamp out this plague spot on the face of 
their beautiful island, and thus allow it to garner the full harvest of 
prosperity lying in its mineral wealth and in the incomparable fertility 
of itssoil. That it is only too probable that the people will lose their lyre 
in proportion as they learn their letters is a poor reason for us to bid 
them stand still while the world moves on; human progress is rarely 
achieved without some sacrifices—the one sacrifice we may not make, 
whatever be the apparent gain, is that of truth and the pursuit of it. 





The Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne. 


LORENZO DE’ MEDICI’S CARNIVAL SONG. 


Farr is youth and void of sorrow; 
But it hourly flies away.— 
Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ; 

Nought ye know about to-morrow. 


This is Bacchus and the bright 
Ariadne, lovers true! 
They, in flying time’s despite, 
Each with each find pleasure new ; 
These, their Nymphs, and all their crew 
Keep perpetual holiday.— 
Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ; 
Nought ye know about to-morrow. 


These blithe Satyrs, wanton-eyed, 
Of the Nymphs are paramours : 
Through the caves and forests wide 
They have snared them mid the flowers ; 
Warmed with Bacchus, in his bowers, 
Now they dance and leap alway.— 
Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ; 
Nought ye know about to-morrow. 


These fair Nymphs, they are not loth 
To entice their lovers’ wiles. 

None but thankless folk and rough 
Can resist when Love beguiles. 

Now enlaced, with wreathéd smiles, 
All together dance and play.— 
Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ; 

Nought ye know about to-morrow. 





THE TRIUMPH OF BACCHUS AND ARIADNE. 


See this load behind them plodding 
On the ass! Silenus he, 

Old and drunken, merry, nodding, 
Full of years and jollity ; 

Though he goes so swayingly, 
Yet he laughs and quaffs alway.— 
Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ; 

Nought ye know about to-morrow. 





Midas treads a wearier measure : 
All he touches turns to gold : 
If there be no taste of pleasure, 
What’s the use of wealth untold? 
What's the joy his fingers hold, 
When he’s forced to thirst for aye 1— 
Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ; 
Nought ye know about to-morrow. 


Listen well to what we're saying ; 
Of to-morrow have no care! 
Young and old together playing, 
Boys and girls, be blithe as air! , 
Every sorry thought forswear ! 
Keep perpetual holiday.— 
Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ; 
Nought ye know about to-morrow. 


Ladies and gay lovers young! 
Long live Bacchus, live Desire! 
Dance and play ; let songs be sung; 
Let sweet love your bosoms fire; 
In the future come what may !— 

Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ; 
Nought ye know about to-morrow. 


Fair is youth and void of sorrow ; 
But it hourly flies away. 





Quiet Marriages. 


———_+~ eo —— 


In a former number of this Magazine* we gave some account of the 
extraordinary trade in clandestine marriages which during the latter 
part of the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth centuries was 
carried on in London, and which at last came to be chiefly associated 
with the neighbourhood of the Fleet prison. We described the leading 
features of that disgraceful traffic, the more prominent of the dissolute 
characters by whom it was conducted, and the curious registers in which 
its results were recorded. We showed how, from the first establishment 
of this irregular-marriage business, its transactions grew in number year 
by year; how incidents of increasing grossness attended it ; and how at 
length the scandals to which it gave rise helped to bring about a change 
of law that proved to be its death-stroke. 

Although the plentiful and ready supplies of quiet marriage yielded 
by the Fleet parsons doubtless increased the demand for that commodity, 
every one knows that the motives by which people are urged to matri- 
monial secrecy were neither created by the reverend flamens in question, 
nor destroyed by the statute which crushed them. It may be not unin- 
teresting if in the present paper we consider briefly what has since been 
the history of clandestine marriage in this country, and somewhat more 
at length what conveniences remain under the marriage laws of our own 
day, for the runaway and other couples who wish to marry unnoticed. 

The statute which was fatal to the Fleet weddings is known as Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act, “for the better preventing of clandestine marriages.” 
The aim of the Bill as at first framed had been to abolish the law of 
matrimonial precontract throughout the kingdom. But in the passage 
of the measure through Parliament, Scotland was put beyond its opera- 
tion. In the form in which it became law it required that all marriages 
in England should be solemnized after banns, or else by licence duly 
granted; that any not so solemnized should be null and void; that, 
unless performed by special licence‘of the Archbishop of Canterbury, they 
should take place in parochial churches or chapels where banns had 
usually been published ; and that every person solemnizing matrimony 
except under these conditions should on conviction be deemed guilty of 
felony and transported for fourteen years. The Fleet parsons had taken 
their stand on the accepted doctrine that marriage by a priest in orders 
was valid although irregularly performed : it will at once be seen that 
by these strait requirements their position was completely overthrown. 





* See the Cornhill for May, 1867. 
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The Act came into force on March 26, 1754. Immediately before 
that date the Fleet marriage-shops had been choked with throngs of 
people eager to take the benefit of the expiring system. Nor when the 
new law had begun to work were those wanting who dared to set it at 
nought. The year 1754 had not ended before fresh offers of secret 
marriage were made. The then chaplain of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, 
pretended to persuade himself that, since his chapel was exempted from 
episcopal jurisdiction, his power to marry there remained untouched by 
the provisions of the late enactment. Accordingly he performed in the 
chapel many so-called marriages without the requisite preliminaries, 
These were in point of fact doubly illegal: they were not solemnized 
after banns or by licence, and they were solemnized in an unauthorized 
place. The chaplain was at length convicted under Lord Hardwicke’s 
Act, and sentenced to transportation for his offence. Nor was he the 
only priest who so offended and was so condemned. 

As soon as the door was firmly closed against clandestine marriage in 
England, eloping lovers were obliged to look about them in order to find 
some spot, out of the country and not too distant, where secret and 
speedy matrimony might still be possible. What they wanted was yet 
to be had in the Isle of Man, and also in Guernsey and the neighbouring 
islands. To these places therefore they began to fly. The persons, how- 
ever, who went so far to marry would necessarily bear but an extremely 
small proportion to the numbers who had lately availed themselves of the 
accommodation offered at the Hand and Pen and other taverns in the 
Fleet. Clandestine marriage had become a luxury obtainable only by 
the few. And not long did the islands mentioned continue to attract 
even a limited number of the sufferers from Lord Hardwicke’s severity. 
In 1757 an Act was passed by the Manx legislature which put an end to 
irregular marriage in the Isle of Man; while Guernsey fell into speedy 
disfavour with the lovers themselves, because of the tedious voyage 
incurred in getting there.* 

Although the immediate provocation of Lord Hardwicke’s Bill had 
been a case of injustice occurring in Scotland, that part of the United 
Kingdom had, as we have seen, been exempted from the operation of the 
Bill before it became law. Scotland, therefore, continued to offer oppor- 
tunities for marriage by mere verbal contract. Of these opportunities 
runaway couples who had the means to do so, next availed themselves. 
To Edinburgh they mostly went at first to make their nuptial vows. 
There degraded people who personated Anglican clergymen were ready 
to give to their reciprocal promises a semblance of ecclesiastical approval. 
The Fleet parsons had at least been ordained priests, marrying by 
virtue of their office. These were sheer impostors; and what gave 
validity to the weddings over which they presided was wholly apart from 
themselves and their pretended functions. 





* See Brides and Bridals, by J. C. Jeaffreson (Hurst and Blackett), vol. ii. p. 205. 
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It was now soon realised that people need not go, so far as Edinburgh 
to be beyond the reach of English law ; and the village of Gretna; just 
over the border, was chosen as the most convenient place for solving the 
matrimonial difficulties existing further south. Here, as is well known, 
a large number of marriages took place. The exciting flights towards 
this Hymeneal refuge; the parental pursuits; the long-sustained 
effrontery of those who affected to unite the couples, are facts too familiar 
to need detailed description. It was not until January 1, 1857, when 
Lord Brougham’s Act (19 and 20 Vict. c. 96) became law, that clan- 
destine matrimony at Gretna Green was effectually checked. | This 
statute provided that no irregular marriage contracted in Scotland by 
declaration, acknowledgment, or ceremony should be valid, unless one of 
the parties should at the date thereof have his or her usual place of resi- 
dence there, or should have lived in that country for twenty-one days next 
preceding such marriage. These conditions of course could not be com- 
plied with by fugitive pairs from England, for the success of whose plans 
despatch was usually indispensable. 

From the point now reached clandestine matrimony amongst us 
ceases to have a definite history. No longer does the state of the law in 
any quarter easy of access offer open inducements to its accomplishment. 
Henceforth it becomes subtly evasive or daringly fraudulent. That we 
may give a clear notion of what remains of it at the present time, let us 
describe the different modes of marriage which have been available in 
England from the date last mentioned—viz. the year 1857. It happens 
that no change of general importance in the English law relating to this 
matter has taken place since then. We shall inquire how far “ quiet” 
weddings are practised under each mode, forming our conclusions mostly 
from proof, but sometimes from inferences which in the absence of direct 
evidence may appear justifiable. It should be borne in mind as we go on 
that secret marriage may be sought for many and various reasons. The 
motive impelling to it may be positively criminal, merely. interested, or 
simply foolish. Sometimes the desire for it may arise from feelings dis- 
tinctly excusable, if not praiseworthy. While making no pretence to 
associate the effects with their particular causes in all cases, we shall 
sometimes be able to throw light no less on the latter than on the 
former. 

First in dignity amongst the means of getting married open to 
Englishmen must be placed the special licence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Since the cessation of the Papal authority in this country, 
the Primate has possessed power to grant dispensations for the solemni- 
zation of marriage. His special licence releases from obligations as to a 
fixed term of residence, and warrants matrimony at any hour and in any 
place. It is supposed to be granted to those only of high degree. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of the national registers in the custody of the 
Registrar-General, twenty-eight is the largest-number- of these’ licences 
issued in a single year since 1841,;-while in many years since then not 
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more than eight or nine have been granted. We may at once conclude 
that persons wishing to marry surreptitiously would never, even if 
we suppose them able to secure the Archbishop's special licence, attempt 
to reach their goal by so conspicuous a pathway. That authority for 
marriage, moreover, is an expensive luxury, costing some 301. 

We pass on therefore to the common ecclesiastical licence granted by 
the Ordinary through his Chancellor and Surrogates, and by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York through the Vicars-General. This 
dispenses with publication, but, as most of our readers will be aware, 
requires the solemnization of the marriage in church, and within the 
canonical hours—that is, between eight A.M. andnoon. Some thirty years 
since the common licence was the authority for matrimony most often 
used among the middle classes. But the Church’ revival which has 
lately been in progress has done much to restore banns to favour, parti- 
cularly amongst the upper divisions of those classes. The report from 
several dioceses is to the effect that the number of licences granted 
is diminishing, or not keeping pace with the growth of the population. 
In 1875 only 17,416 marriages were stated in the national registers to 
have taken place by common licence, while 127,762 were distinguished as 
having been solemnized after banns. In that year, however, 847 church 
marriages occurred with respect to which the clergy omitted to record the 
nature of the preliminaries. 

When we consider the safeguards by which this mode of espousal is 
protected, we are at once struck by their insufficiency. An affidavit is 
indeed required from the person applying for the licence, as to residence, 
absence of lawful impediment, and parental consent if either party to the 
intended marriage be a minor. In some dioceses it is the practice to 
demand further evidence of consent; but this rule is not universally 
adopted, and if the affidavit be falsely made the crime committed does not 
constitute perjury, and a forfeiture of any pecuniary benefit which might 
accrue by the marriage to the person swearing falsely as to consent is the 
only penalty expressly imposed on him by law.* The authority we are 
referring to adds that no kind of publicity is given to the application for 
the licence, and that no interval is necessary either between application 
and issue, or between issue and the solemnization of the marriage. Here, 
then, are conditions certainly favourable to clandestine matrimony. The 
evidence elicited by the Royal Commission on the Marriage Laws, which 
published: their report in 1868, proved that illegal alliances do—and not 
seldom—take place by this process surreptitiously. “Every year,” said 
the late Bishop Wilberforce before the Commissioners, when the diocese 
of Oxford was under his charge, “ we have instances of improper marriages, 
such 4s an uncle marrying his niece, or widower marrying the’ sister of 





* See The Marriage Law of England, pp. 97-8, by James T. Hammick, Esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn; Barrister-at-Law, éc. (Shaw and Sons). To'the author of thie useful 
volume we beg to acknowledge much obligation. 
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his late wife, and the like.” And other admissions of the same kind have 
from time to time been made by equally credible witnesses. The cost of 
the licence, however, which varies from two to three pounds, is probably 
enough to protect it from much abuse that it might otherwise be exposed 
to. It may also perhaps be hoped that among the more harmless seekers 
after secret marriage there are many who would hesitate to gain their 
end by means of a false oath, even though they might be able to take 
that oath without fear of punishment. It is likely that clandestine 
marriages effected by means of this licence are mostly clandestine for the 
worst reasons. 

It has already been shown how largely that ancient preface to matri- 
mony, the publication of banns, is resorted to in this country. The 
127,762 weddings mentioned as having taken place by this process in 
1875 represent more than five-eighths of the entire number solemnized in 
England and Wales, the total for the year being 201,212. That the 
majority should choose this cheap means of getting married—and cheaper 
probably it often is than any other—is not strange. Nor does the time- 
honoured practice fail to recommend itself on higher grounds. When 
man and maid love one another and wish to marry, it would seem in 
every way becoming that, in the face of the Christian congregation or 
congregations to which they belong, their intention should be openly an- 
nounced, and any objection which might be urged against its fulfilment 
openly invited. If the publication be an interruption to divine service, 
it may well be held to be a reverential interruption—the bringing of 
social interests into church for consecration and blessing. But the 
inquiry whether banns are inherently worthy of approval is apart from 
the question whether the law of banns in England is adapted to the 
present state of society. We fear it must be owned that this law is in 
an unsatisfactory state, and that banns as at present published afford 
indeed a “ railroad to clandestine matrimony.”* The testimony of all 
who have had experience in the matter is here in full agreement. The 
weak points of the system are these :— 

When notice for banns is taken, it is not indispensable that either of 
the parties proposing to marry should give that notice personally. Nor 
is it necessary that they should have lived for any fixed time in the parish 
or parishes where publication is about to take place. No affidavit or 
declaration can be demanded from them as to their majority, as to the 
fact that consent has been obtained if either of them be a minor, or as to 
the existence of lawful impediment to their union. Their names, their 
dwellings, and the length of their residence therein having been given, 
the clergyman can without further questioning publish the banns of 
marriage. He may, indeed, if he please, delay publication for seven days, 
and use the delay for purposes of inquiry. But this is permissive only, 





* The Present Law of Banns a Railroad to Clandestine Matrimony is the title of 
book by the late Rev. S. C. Wilks, Rector of Nursling, Hants. Hatchards, 1864. 
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not obligatory upon him. In populous parishes it is moreover extremely 
difficult for him to investigate the cases of those who may have taken up 
a nominal residence on purpose to have banns published. And this is 
what is often done. Ifa man wish to make improper use of the existing 
law his course is clear. He goes from his home to a neighbouring large 
town where he is unknown. There he takes a lodging, depositing 
perhaps something in the way of luggage as a token of occupation, but 
fulfilling no actual residence. Inquiries are made; these are promptly 
met by the keeper of the lodging. The banns are published ; as a matter 
of course are not forbidden ; and the marriage takes place. In this way 
foolish, improvident, and ill-assorted matches are constantly contracted 
by minors ; and still worse alliances are of course possible, and no doubt 
are often effected, by the same means. 

What remedy, it may be asked, can be applied to these evils? Need 
banns be altogether abolished? Abolition would, doubtless, have its 
advantages. But probably any attempt to do away with the usage at 
present would be as fruitless as that of the dogs in the fable, which tried 
to drink up the river that they might reach the hide at the bottom of it, 
and which naturally enough burst in the effort. There is too copious a 
current of feeling in favour of banns to be easily disposed of. The late 
Bishop of Winchester, without counselling abolition, advised that each 
parish clergyman should, under certain restrictions, be empowered to 
issue marriage licences to his own parishioners, holding that this system 
would in course of time supplant that of banns. The recommendations 
of the Marriage Laws Commission were that the publication of banns 
should not be prohibited or interfered with when desired ; but that it 
should not in any case be required by law as a condition of the lawful- 
ness or regularity of marriage. A writer on this subject, to whom we 
have already referred—the Rev. 8. C. Wilks—has urged that the change 
needed relates only to the mode of giving notice for publication. He 
holds that the particulars then demanded should be more explicit and 
comprehensive than they now are; that they should be subscribed to by 
both parties to the projected marriage; and that the subscription, 
attested by the clergyman or church officer, should be in the form of a 
legal declaration involving the declarant, should he make it in a wilfully 
false manner, in the penalties of perjury—such a declaration, in fact, 
essentially as we shall presently see to be necessary in cases of notice of 
marriage given to the civil officer. 

The remaining authorities for matrimony in England are of but late 
origin. They date from the year 1837, when Lord Russell’s Marriage 
Act came into operation. Fundamentally civil rather than ecclesiastical, 
they may, as we shall show, be prefatory either to civil forms conjoined 
with religious rites, or to purely secular marriage. They consist of the 
certificate and licence of the Superintendent-Registrar, an officer baving 
jurisdiction over a registration district usually co-extensive with some 

VOL. XXXV.==NO, 208. 23. 
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poor-law union. There are 632 such districts and Superintendent- 
Registrars in England and Wales. 

Of the two documents with which we are now concerned the 
certificate possesses the wider applicability. It authorises marriage in 
those churches or chapels of the Church of England where matrimony 
may be solemnized after baons; in registered buildings—that is, in 
Roman Catholic and Dissenting chapels legally registered for marriages, 
of which, after deducting cancellations, the number upon the register at 
the present time is somewhat under 8,000 ; in district register offices ; 
and in synagogues and other places, according to the usages of the Jews 
and Quakers. The power of this matrimonial warrant, however, is now 
limited by an important counter provision. No church or chapel of the 
Church of England, and no registered place of worship, can be used for 
marriage on its authority without the consent of the clergyman, priest, 
or other person or persons having the chief control over the building. 
The right of veto is seldom directly exercised. The clergy, indeed, have 
not unfrequently caused it to be understood that they could not consent 
to marry couples in their churches at the bidding of a lay permit: but 
their views of the matter now seem to be undergoing a change. Occa- 
sionally, perhaps, a.zealous Dissenting minister thinks an intended mar- 
riage unseemly, and refuses his chapel for its solemnization. Assuredly 
no Roman Catholic priest would allow the certificate to be acted on 
within his jurisdiction in any case where banns had not previously been 
published according to the requirements of his church—unless, indeed, a 
special dispensation had been granted by his bishop. -But this is well 
known among Roman Catholics, who are accordingly careful to comply 
with the ecclesiastical preliminaries together with the civil. 

The Superintendent-Registrar’s licence is inapplicable as a warrant 
for marriage to take place in any church of the Church of England. But 
it avails with respect to all other places wherein the certificate authorises 
matrimony, being subject, however, to the same proviso that restricts the 
potency of the last-named document. It is comparatively seldom resorted 
to by Roman Catholics, except in cases where time is an object, when 
the licence may be applied for, as furnishing a shorter road to marriage 
than the certificate ; but in such instances an episcopal dispensation for 
the publication of banns must be obtained at the same time, or the civil 
authority for the wedding will not be recognised by the priest. 

Both the certificate and licence of- the Superintendent-Registrar are 
his acknowledgments that publication of an intended marriage has been 
effected according to law. Hence before either: can be issued notice of 
marriage must have been duly given to him.- The conditions as to 
giving notice are strict and uniform. Let us: suppose the case of an 
intended wedding by certificate. The lovers we will assume live in the 
same Superintendent-Registrar’s district. One of them—it is immaterial 
which—-must apply personally to the Superintendent-Registrar, or to 
another registration officer, in order that the notice maybe attested. We 
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inay imagine the man performing this duty, though we are sorry to say 
that among the lower classes it is too often ungallantly left to be dis- 
charged by the woman. The applicant will in the first place be asked if 
his intended wife and he have dwelt. for seven days in the district. We 
suppose him able to answer affirmatively. He will then further be 
questioned as to whether he and his proposed spouse are of full age; if 
not, whether the minor or minors have the parental or other necessary 
consent to marry, and—in certain circumstances—whether that consent 
can be produced in writing or signified personally ; also whether there is 
any legal impediment to the contemplated union by reason of consangui- 
nity, affinity, or previous marriage. His replies to these queries we 
assume to be satisfactory. He is now given to understand that he will 
have solemnly to declare the truth of that which he has affirmed, and 
that if he declare falsely he will render himself liable to the penalties of 
perjury. He has no reason, we will conclude, to quail at this announce- 
ment, The particulars required for entry in the notice now have to be 
given. Where the humbler ranks of life are concerned—and they it is 
who mostly are concerned here—the difficulty of getting a correct state- 
ment of these particulars would scarcely be believed. It is only too likely 
that our applicant will be unable either to spell his sweetheart’s surname, 
or to say whether she have one, two, or three Christian names. She is 
called Lizzie Smart or Annie Gentle; that will probably be the extent 
of his knowledge. If he be Irish, he will be no less in the dark with 
respect to his own patronymic. The registration officer presses him to 
say how it is spelt. His answer is—and here our case is not imaginary 
—“How can such a scholar as yer honour put such a question to the 
like of me?” In the end Patrick most likely trudges off to consult 
“His Riverence” Father Rafferty, who of ceurse may or may not’ have 
included family nomenclature among his studies, but whose decision as to 
the orthography of Patrick’s surname is nevertheless accepted ‘with 
cheerful and unhesitating faith. If Patrick’s affianced be a widow, a 
new difficulty is likely to present itself, for that sprightly Keltic dame is 
nearly sure to have abandoned the family denomination of her defunct 
husband, and to have resumed the surname of her maidenhood. She has 
probably not disclosed the former to her second lover, and would greatly 
object to be married, as she says, “in the name of a dead man.” This 
reticence and this superstition have to be overcome, and the truth to be 
ascertained. We imagine these and other kindred difficulties at length 
surmounted. The notice having been filled up, is signed and attested. 
It is then copied into a folio volume kept at the district Register Office 
for public inspection, and is itself exhibited in that office during twenty- 
one clear days afterwards. If in the course of this time no objection to 
the marriage be made by certain persons empowered to forbid it—in the 
évent of whose prohibition signified in due form all proceedings upon the 
notice will be void; and if, further, no caveat be legally entered against 
the issne of the certificate—in case of which entry the issue must “be 
23—2 
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suspended until the caveat be either withdrawn or shown to have been 
entered on frivolous grounds; if neither obstacle present itself, the certi- 
ficate may issue on the twenty-second day after the day of entry, that is, 
on the 23rd of the month, if the notice were entered on the Ist, and the 
marriage may forthwith take place. When the intended husband and 
wife live in different districts, a notice of marriage must be given to, and 
a certificate issued by, the Superintendent-Registrar of each district ; but 
under certain conditions both notices can be given by the same person. 
The place for the solemnization of the marriage will usually be within 
the district or one of the districts of residence; although there are special 
circumstances in which it may be beyond these limits. 

When a marriage is proposed to take place by Superintendent-Regis- 
trar’s licence, the length of abode which must have been fulfilled prior to 
the giving of notice, in the district where notice is given, amounts to 
fifteen days. That term of residence, however, needs to have been accom- 
plished by only one of the parties to the intended marriage ; and this rule 
holds good whether at the time of giving notice they live in the same 
district or not. In the latter case the only special limitations are that 
notice must be given to the Superintendent-Registrar of that district in 
which the fifteen days’ residence has been fulfilled, and that the licence 
must be subsequently granted by the same officer. The declaration 
necessary when notice of marriage by licence is given is identical with 
that required for a certificate marriage ; the penalties incurred by making 
it falsely are similar. The notice, too, has to be entered in the notice- 
book, but the document itself is not displayed to the vulgar gaze. 
When one clear day after the day of entry has elapsed the licence for 
marriage may be granted, i.e., the notice having been entered on the Ist 
of the month, the licence may be granted on the 3rd, supposing that in 
the interval no valid objection to the marriage in either of the forms 
above mentioned has been advanced. The mode of marriage by the 
Superintendent Registrar’s licence, therefore, is a far more privileged 
mode than that of marriage by his certificate. It is easier, more speedy, ” 
and more private. But it is also much more expensive. The cost of a 
licence marriage altogether is 2/. 14s. 6d.; that of a marriage by certifi- 
cate may amount tono more than seven shillings, and reaches nine, only 
when the parties live in different districts. ’ 

But without going further into the details of these provisions, let us 
look at the civil system broadly with the object of learning its probable 
relation to the question of clandestine marriage. Objectors exclaim at 
the outset that publication of intended matrimony is often imperfectly 
effected at the Register Office, which may or may not be a place of much 
public resort. It ought to be conceded to such critics that nothing more 
than potential publicity is aimed at. Bethe Register Office where it may, 
the public can demand admittance to it at all reasonable hours for the 
purpose of examining the notices and the notice-book. This being 
secured, it is doubtful whether good would result from attempting more. 
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A system of actual publication was once tried : it was formerly required 
by statute that marriage notices should be read before the guardians ef 
the poor. But this was found to give much offence, and was abandoned 
in 1856; since which time the present mode of what we have called 
potential publication has prevailed. It is of course open to question 
whether or not the mode might be improved upon; but the chief pro- 
tection against improper marriage would always lie in the strictness of 
the conditions under which notice must be given, in the explicitness of 
the declaration then required, and in the punishment applicable to those 
declaring falsely. 

Of marriages in the Roman Catholic and Dissenting chapels techni- 
cally called registered buildings, it may be safely said that few are 
clandestine. This is in part owing to conditions other than those con- 
nected with the legal preliminaries. Among Roman Catholics, who, as 
we have before remarked, follow the usages of their own church as to 
marriage with great strictness apart from what they are required to 
observe by statute, the efforts made to prevent improper matrimony of 
every kind are especially zealous. In Liverpool, for example, where there 
is a large colony of Irish, nothing can exceed the pains taken by the 
Roman Catholic clergy to inquire into cases of proposed marriage. When 
notice for banns is given to the priest, and that required by law to the 
Superintendent-Registrar, false statements as to residence are not seldom 
made in the city we have named. Deception of this sort is attempted, 
perhaps in the hope of avoiding extra fees when the parties intending to 
marry live in different districts, two of which are comprised in Liver- 
pool ; perhaps from a desire for secrecy, that neighbours may not know 
what is pending and may not look for festivities. These falsehoods, 
should they chance to escape detection by the registration officers, are 
nearly sure to be found out by the priests, who will not publish the banns 
where there has been misstatement. The quest after other impediments 
to lawful marriage possibly existing is followed by them with correspond- 
ing earnestness ; and on notice for banns being given, the parish priests in 
those places in Ireland whence the persons wishing to marry have come 
are at once applied to for information as to the antecedents of the parties. 
And Liverpool yields but one instance on a large scale of what is going 
on everywhere. To the painstaking and success with which the Roman 
Catholic clergy labour for the prevention of improper matrimony among 
their flocks, ample testimony is borne from all quarters. Such endeavours 
appear to be mostly wanting amongst Nonconformist ministers. But in 
the event of a marriage being planned to take place at a Dissenting 
chapel, where the persons proposing to marry are entire strangers, some 
amount of caution and inquiry is probably exercised on religious, or, at 
least, on sectarian grounds, before consent to the use of the building is 
granted. Such circumspection on the part of chapel authorities, and the 
expectation of it on the part of the public, must tend to diminish the 
likelihood of improper matrimony in the registered buildings belonging 
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to Dissenters. Together with ecclesiastical checks, more or less effectual, 
of the kinds above named, must be considered the strictness of the civil 
rules before enumerated, by which marriage in the mode we are now 
concerned with can alone be reached ; and, viewing the conditions as a 
whole, the reader will understand our assertion that but little of clan- 
destinity can find footing here. 

But it is now time to carry on our inquiry with respect to marriages 
of an entirely civil character, those, namely, which are celebrated in 
Register Offices. This branch of the subject needs perhaps some additional 
fulness of statement, as it is in all probability that of which least is gene- 
rally known. 

Except under the legislators of the Commonwealth, civil marriage did 
not exist in England until it was legalised in 1837. In the days of 
Puritan supremacy matrimony before a justice of the peace was for a time 
necessary to the validity of the marriage contract. This manner of cele- 
bration was extremely unpopular. And it was deservedly so; for it 
denoted merely a prejudice, which is now acknowledged to have been 
fanatical and superstitious, against “the ring and the book.” The wed- 
ding was usually solemnized in church before or after the civil celebra- 
tion, either in conformity with the instructions of the directory for public 
worship, or perhaps in part according to the beautiful form of the pro- 
hibited “book,” which form, having been learnt by heart, was made to 
pass as an extempore service. The existing provisions for civil marriage 
are not, we are glad to say, compulsory. They are also, as we venture to 
think, based upon considerations more worthy of respect than prejudice 
and bigotry. 

It should be remembered, in reference to the question of civil marriage, 
that the population amidst which we live does not consist only of 
respectable church-goers, Within our Christendom is a heathendom. 
There are swarms of dusky miners in Durham and South Wales, crowds 
of busy artisans in Lancashire and in the West Riding, throngs of care- 
less sailors in every stirring seaport, who are members of no religious 
body, and who—often to the credit, at least, of their honesty—shrink 
from any approach to a profession of religious feeling. These Gentiles 
among the chosen have the misfortune—or rather, as we would hope, 
the happiness—to share “the passions of their kind.” These must love 
and marry, and their daughters be given in marriage. The question is, 
shall they, pending their conversion to Christianity, be induced if possible 
to form their connections under legal sanction, and secure to their children 
the henefits of legitimate birth? The legislature has said “ Yes,” and has 
provided for them means of marriage which involve no religious profes- 
sion whatever. 

Some excellent men whose churchmanship has been beyond question, 
and amongst them Dr. Hook, lately Dean of Chichester, have held that it 
would be well if marriage were treated by the State as a civil contract in 
all cases, leaving it to each couple about to marry to decide whether or 
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not they would further seek the benediction of the Church upon their 
union... Dean Hook was brought to this conclusion by a long experience 
of what he called the “desecration” to which the Church of England 
marriage service is subjected by irreverent people. On the other hand, 
it-is urged that the existing opportunities for marriage without, religious 
ceremony have made matrimony less solemn and binding in. the.cyes of 
vicious persons than it formerly was; that they have encouraged unfaith- 
fulness and -produced social difficulties. Amidst extreme opinions on 
both sides such as these, it will generally be agreed, when the considera- 
tions above advanced are allowed their due weight, that permissive civil 
marriage, such as exists.at present, with. authority, which also exists, to 
add-a religious ceremony at the pleasure of the parties married, represents 
& just and reasonable compromise. 

Register-Office marriages are on the increase. In 1850 the number of 
them did not. exceed 6,207, while in 1875, just a quarter of a century 
later, it reached 21,002. In the former year the total number of mar- 
riages solemnized in England and Wales was 152,744; in the latter it 
was 201,212. From these figures it will be seen that the proportion of 
civil-marriages to the entire number of espousals accomplished, though 
growing, is still small, 

Besides that unwillingness to avow connection with any religious 
body: which undoubtedly has much to do with the resort of certain 
classes to the. Register Office for marriage, there are several other motives 
which either separately or conjointly are constantly operating in the 
same direction. Into these motives, so far as they can be known or 
surmised, we have been at some pains to inquire. There can be no 
question that the existence of a previous connection between the parties, 
and a wish to repair error unobserved, is one of the most common causes 
of Register-Officemarriage. Tosome extent, also, the question as tothe mode 
of matrimony to be adopted is merely a question of expense. The lower 
classes of Dissenters not unfrequently, when intending to marry, forsake 
their chapels for the Register Office, on purpose to avoid paying five shillings 
to their minister and one shilling to their chapel-keeper ; to say nothing 
of the cost-of orange-flowers, blue neckties, and a cab—which elegances are 
usually thought indispensable when marriage in “a place of worship” is 
concerned, but which are notheld necessary at the Register Office. This spirit 
of economy is to be noticed a good deal in some Welsh districts. Again, in 
certain circumstances, the working man seeks at the Register Office an escape 
from the chaff and banter of his comrades, and also an evasion of the 
wholesale treating which would be expected from him if the fact of his 
wedding were made known—as it would most likely Le if performed in 
a church or chapel. Thus, in Leeds, Derby, and other places, the 
artisans often work up to breakfast time, get married in their working 
clothes at the Register Office between breakfast and dinner, and after the 
last-named meal go back: to their labour for the rest of the day. 
Occasionally they even manage to get through their wedding during 
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“the breakfast half-hour,” parting from their brides afterwards at the 
Register-Office door. The civil ceremony is not such as to detain them 
long. It consists of a brief declaration, spoken by both the parties to the 
matriage, that there is no lawful impediment to their union ; and of the 
words of contract—equally brief—which also of course have to be uttered 
by both. The marriage has further to be registered and the entry to be 
signed on the spot by six people, each in the presence of the rest—namely, 
by the persons married, two witnesses, the Registrar, and the Super- 
intendent-Registrar. Nothing further than this is necessary. But there 
is one additional ceremonial that is scarcely ever left out. The ancient 
sign of wifely servitude—the token (in Puritan eyes) of abominable 
superstition—cannot be dispensed with amidst the unfettered agreements 
and secular ceremonial of Register-Office weddings: the ring must be 
given! It is usually put silently on the bride’s finger by the bridegroom, 
after the forms of declaration and contract have been gone through. 
Sometimes it is given with a short form of words, as at Gateshead, where 
this laconic formula is used :—“ I, A, give thee, B, this ring, in token of 
my affection and fidelity.” To which announcement the bride—prudently 
avoiding any approach to reciprocal assurances—responds :—I, B, accept 
it as such.” Any religious service at a Register-Office marriage is directly 
prohibited by law ; but a provision, already referred to, is in operation, 
by which such service may be gone through after the civil celebration. 
To the causes above named as producing civil matrimony, many others 
of less frequent operation might be added. 

It will be seen at once that in many of the cases we have been 
describing the secrecy of marriage at the Register Office is its attraction. 
Here then is a kind of “quiet” matrimony in extensive exercise. But 
it will be allowed that, so far as we have gone, the reasons of the desire 
for quietude have been excusable, harmless, and to a certain extent 
worthy of approbation. If clandestine marriages were always clandestine 
from causes as innocent as those just stated, there would be but little 
evil in clandestinity. The truth would seem to be that the motives we 
have cited, and such as they, ought within due limits to be considered 
and indulged. It is therefure gratifying to learn, as we do, that an 
important section of the clergy have lately advocated, with this very 
object, a resort to the Superintendent-Registrar’s certificate as preliminary 
to marriage at church. By following this advice, persons wishing for 
harmless reasons to avoid publicity may at least escape the ordeal of 
banns without going to the Register Office to marry. That they are 
counselled to take such a course implies a sensible disposition to advance 
the proper in ‘luences of re‘igion in the matter of marriage, upon the lines 
already laid down by law. Further good service might also probably be 
rendered by the c'ergy in the same direction, if they would to some 
extent adopt Dr. Hook’s view of the question, and in certain cases 
encourage civil marriage with the addition of a private religious ceremony 
afterwards. 
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We shall not have been understood to claim for the Register Office a 
monopoly of such clandestine marriages as may be considered innocent. 
Nor are we concerned to deny that ill-disposed people do from time to time 
take advantage of the provisions made by law for marriage therein. But 
probably we nearly reach here the limit of what legislation can do to 
prevent improper alliances. In the process described as leading to civil 
marriage, the shortcomings of the preliminaries to banns and ecclesiastical 
licences are certainly avoided. Except, perhaps, with respect to publica- 
tion, it would be difficult to invent further improvements. The system 
in question p!aces effectual obstacles in the way of fraud, and provides 
for the punishment of offenders. If some are found able to overcome the 
obstacles, at least the means of their chastisement are not wanting. The 
enemies of the mode of procedure represented by the registration official 
aver that in attesting notices his office is not sufficiently that of an 
investigator. The charge is probably based on imperfect information. 
The registration official, in discharging the function referred to, acts 
under precise and strictly binding rules, which—asz indeed has already 
been shown—demand from him much inquiry. Let a single further 
example of the care which these rules impose be given. In the important 
matter of consent, in the case of a minor’s marriage, they require that if 
the wedding be proposed to take place at a Register Office, the parental 
or other sanction shall always be either personally signified or given in 
writing to the Superintendent-Registrar before the issue of his certificate 
or licence. On the other hand, the Registrar-General’s regulations are 
in some quarters deemed too exacting. It is argued, for instance, in 
reference to this same matter of consent, that the strictness enjoined with 
respect to it not unfrequently operates cruelly upon young people. 
“Parents,” say these advocates of the minor’s cause, “ often act oppres- 
sively and with selfishness in discountenaneing the matrimonial wishes 
of their children. Take a case—arising not seldom in manufacturing 
towns—where a son under age, and living with his parents, earns wages 
enough to marry on with comfort. The son has a sweetheart whom he 
would like to wed; but the father, unwilling to lose that son’s useful 
contribution to home expense, forbids his marriage for that and for no 
better reason.” To such complaints it can only be answered that the 
parent is here acting within his just rights ; that his motive may not be 
entirely selfish ; and that probably neither the lad nor his lass will be 
any the worse for exercising patience. A stronger case is that where a 
family is forsaken by the father, who, although believed to be living, 
conceals his place of abode from those who have claims upon him. It is 
certainly hard that his daughter—say an industrious milliner aged nine- 
teen—should be unable to improve her position by marriage for two 
whole years because she cannot gain her father’s consent to the alliance, 
whereas he most likely cares not a jot whether she marry or no. In such 
an instance—so long as the law of banns continues to be what it is—the 
girl’s best course would be to have banns published for marriage at 
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church, She is clearly one who may with fairness take the benefit of the 
system under which consent is assumed if dissent’ be not expressed. The 
declaration as to consent, now always requisite when notice of the marriage 
of a minor who is not a widow is given to the civil officer, though, as 
we doubt not, a most important security against undesirable matrimony, 
* might possibly with advantage be made waivable in some cases under 
proper guarantees ; but so long as itis indispensable that consent be declared 
to, proof of consent must be held a most salutary requirement. 

A word may be said in passing as to the advantage—which belongs 
to all marriages effected by civil process—of a formal register of each 
wedding made by those who are subject to uniform official rules in the 
preparation of the records. The church registers of marriages are 
undoubtedly, under the present system, much better kept than they 
used to be. We have often met with such registers excellently made 
—clear, accurate, and manifestly genuine. But it can hardly be said 
that universally or even usually they fully answer to this descrip- 
tion. The detailed observances which are found necessary to render 
registers complete and satisfactory cannot be enforced on a body 
like the clergy as they can be enforced on officers connected with a 
civil department. It would in many respects be advantageous if all 
marriages—like all births and deaths—could be civilly recorded. Of 
the awkwardness which may result from want of care and method in 
the registration of matrimonial contracts many examples might be 
given. One instance oceurs to us as we write. Two couples were married 
in the same church at about the same time. Probably through delay in 
the completion of the registers, the same husband was inadvertently 
allotted in the register-book—which the parties had some of them signed 
by mark—to both wives. The woman to whom the wrong spouse had 
been given, applying, perhaps, for her “marriage lines,” found out theerror. 
Deep indeed was her anguish at the discovery. She came with tears to 
the Superintendent-Registrar of the district and besought him to remarry 
her. Although the man with whom she found herself mated in the register 
may have possessed an excellent character and great attractions, she pro- 
bably felt with Louisa in The Duenna :—“ He has the worst fault a hus- 
hand can have; he’s not my choice.” Fortunately means exist for the 
correction of such mistakes ; but where compliance witha definite code 
of fixed rules for registration can be enforced, the liability to error and 
the need for corrections are reduced to their minimum. 

To sum up: we gather that a large proportion of the clandestine mar- 
riages which now occur in England take place after publication of banns. 
With a distinct preference for this process, we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge that, as the law concerning it at present stands, it affords greater 
facilities for “evasion, deceit, and fraud” than either of the others by 
which matrimony may be effected. We find, too, that the Surrogate’s 
licence may easily be abused by those who have no objection to make a 
false oath ; the flaw here being that the making of such an oath in order 
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to procure the licence is not a punishable offence. With respect to mar- 
riages solemnized in chapels after civil preliminaries have been gone 
through, we infer that but a small percentage of these are surreptitiously 
entered upon, the deterrent transactions with the civil officer being effec- 
tually supplemented by the influence of the priest or minister. Lastly, 
we find that the comparative privacy of marriage in the Register Office— 
marriage, that is, wholly civil—attracts many who would rather wed 
quietly, but whose reasons for this preference are not illegal, perhaps not 
even blameworthy ; and while advocating a generous recognition of harm- 
less motives such as are here discovered, we do not fail to own that the 
system which now indulges them does also shelter some amount of evil 
intent, in spite of the stringent precautions by which it is guarded, The 
general conclusion would seem to be—one which was foreshadowed in a 
statement made at the beginning of this paper—that no statutory provi- 
sions must be expected entirely to do away with clandestine marriage of a 
more or less improper character. At the same time it is evident that there 
are certain conspicuous defects in our present composite provisions for 
matrimony which needlessly facilitate the evil, and which ought to be 
got rid of. 

If, in the matter of marriages, England and Wales could be considered 
alone, the removal of these flaws would not be difficult ; and without any 
sweeping changes the law might probably be made as effectual for the 
prevention of the mischief in question as any law could be made. But 
the real legislative problem to be solved in reference to the subject is— 
how to assimilate the marriage laws of the three kingdoms. This pro- 
blem is beset by great difficulties, from which the boldest reformers seem 
to shrink. The blemishes in our existing preliminaries to marriag® 
will most likely continue unremoved till some unusually dexterous 
lawgiver is able to hit upon a “happy compromise” by which the q. e. d. 
of this pons asinorum may be reached. When the larger question thus 
comes to be effectually dealt with, the smaller, it may be hoped, will 
be effectually dealt with also. 

E. W. 
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Ir has been recognised, ever since geology has become truly a science, 
that the two chief powers at work in remodelling the earth’s surface are 
fire and water. Of these powers one is in the main destructive, and 
the other preservative. Were it not for the earth’s vulcanian energies, 
there can be no question that this world would long since have been 
rendered unfit for life,—at least of higher types than we recognise among 
sea-creatures. For at all times aqueous causes are at work, levelling the 
Jand, however slowly ; and this not only by the action of sea waves at 
the border-line between land and water, but by the action of rain and 
flood over inland regions. Measuring the destructive action of water 
by what goes on in the lifetime of a man, or even during many successive 
generations, we might consider its effects very slight, even as on the 
other hand we might underrate the effects of the earth’s internal fires, 
were we to limit our attention to the effects of upheaval and of depres- 
sion (not less preservative in the long run) during a few hundreds or 
thousands of years. As Lyell has remarked in his Principles of 
Geology, “ our position as observers is essentially unfavourable when we 
endeavour to estimate the nature and magnitude of the changes now in 
progress. As dwellers on the land, we inhabit about a fourth part of 
the surface ; and that portion is almost exclusively a theatre of decay, 
and not of reproduction. We know, indeed, that new deposits are 
annually formed in seas and Jakes, and that every year some new 
igneous rocks are produced in the bowels of the earth, but we cannot 
watch the progress of their formation ; and as they are only present to 
our minds by the aid of reflection, it requires an effort both of the reason 
and the imagination to appreciate duly their importance.” But that 
they are actually of extreme importance, that in fact all the most cha- 
racteristic features of our earth ut present are due to the steady action 
of these two causes, no geologist now doubts. 

We propose to consider, in the present essay, one form in which the 
earth’s aqueous energies effect the disintegration and destruction of the 
land. The sea destroys the Jand slowly but surely, by beating upon its 
shores and by washing away the fragments shaken down from cliffs and 
rocks, or the more finely divided matter abstracted from softer strata. 
Tn this work the sea is sometimes, as, we have lately had occasion to note, 
assisted by the other form of aqueous energy,—the action of rain. But 
in the main, the sea is the destructive agent by which shore lines are 
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changed. The other way in which water works the destruction of land 
affects the interior of land regions, or only affects the shore line by 
removing earthy matter from the interior of continents to the mouths of 
great rivers, whence perhaps the action of the sea may carry it away 
to form shoals and sand-banks. We refer to the direct and indirect 
effects of the downfall of rain. All these effects, without a single excep- 
tion, tend to level the surface of the earth. The mountain torrent 
whose colour betrays the admixture of earthy fragments is carrying 
those fragments from a higher to lower levels. The river owes its colour 
in like manner to earth which it is carrying down to the sea level. 
The flood deposits in valleys matter which has been withdrawn from 
hill slopes. Rainfall acts, however, in other ways, and sometimes still 
more effectively. The soaked slopes of great hills give way, and great 
landslips occur. In winter the water which has drenched the land 
freezes, in freezing expands, and then the earth crumbles and is ready to 
be carried away by fresh rains; or when dry, by the action even of the 
wind alone. Landslips too are brought about frequently in this way, 
which are even more remarkable than those which are caused by the 
unaided action of heavy rainfalls. 

The most energetic action of aqueous destructive forces is seen when 
water which has accumulated in the higher regions of some mountain 
district breaks its way through barriers which have long restrained it, 
and rushes through such channels as it can find or make for itself into 
valleys and plains at lower levels. Such catastrophes are fortunately not 
often witnessed in this country, nor when seen do they attain the same 
magnitude as in more mountainous countries. It would seem, indeed, 
as though they could attain very great proportions only in regions where 
a large extent of mountain surface lies above the snow line. The reason 
why in such regions floods are much more destructive than elsewhere 
will readily be perceived if we consider the phenomena of some of these 
terrible catastrophes. 

Take for instance the floods which inundated the plains of Martigny 
in 1818. Early in that year it was found that the entire valley of the 
Bagnes, one of the largest side-valleys of the great valley of the Rhéne 
above Geneva, had been converted into a lake through the damming up of a 
narrow outlet by avalanches of snow and ice from a lofty glacier overhang- 
ing the bed of the river Dranse. The temporary lake thus formed was no 
less than half a league in length, and more than two hundred yards wide, 
its greatest depth exceeding two hundred feet. The inhabitants perceived 
the terrible effects which must follow when the barrier burst, which it 
could not fail to doin the spring. They therefore cut a gallery seven 
hundred feet long through the ice, while as yet the water was at a 
moderate height. When the waters began to flow through this channel, 
their action widened and deepened it considerably. At length nearly 
half the contents of the lake were poured off. Unfortunately, as the 
heat of the weather increased, the middle of the barrier slowly melted 
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away, until it became too weak to’ withstand the’ pressure of the vast 
mass of water. Suddenly it gave way; and so-completely that all the 
water in. the lake rushed out in half-an-hour. ‘The effects of this tre- 
mendous outrush of the imprisoned water were fearful. ‘In the course 
of their descent,” says one account of the catastrophe, “the waters en- 
eountered several narrow gorges, and at.each of these they rose to a great 
height, and then burst with new violence into the next basin, sweeping 
slong forests, houses, bridges, and cultivated land.” It is said by those 
who witnessed the passage of the flood at various parts of its course, that 
it. resembled rather a moving mass of rock and mud than a stream of 
water. “ Enormous masses of granite were torn out of the sides of the 
valleys, and whirled for hundreds of yards along the course of the flood.” 
M. Escher, the engineer, tells us that a fragment thus whirled along 
was afterwards found to have a circumference of no less than sixty yards. 
“At first the water rushed on at arate of more than a mile in three 
minutes, and the whole distance (forty-five miles) which separates the 
Valley of Bagnes from the Lake of Geneva was traversed in little 
more than six hours. The bodies of persons who had been drowned in 
Martigny were found floating on the farther side of the Lake of Geneva, 
near Vevey. Thousands of trees were torn up by the roots, and the 
ruins of buildings which had been overthrown by the flood were carried 
down beyond Martigny. In fact, the flood at this point was so high, 
that some of the houses in Martigny were filled with mud up to the 
second story.” 

It is to be noted respecting this remarkable flood, that its effects 
were greatly reduced in consequence of the efforts made by the inbabitants 
of the lower valleys to make an outlet for the imprisoned waters. It 
was calculated by M. Escher that the flood carried down 300,000 cubic 
feet of water every second, an outflow five times as great as that of the 
Rhine below Basle. But for the drawing off of the temporary lake, the 
flood, as Lyell remarks, would have approached in volume some of the 
largest rivers in Europe. “For several months after the débdcle of 
1818,” says Lyell, “the Dranse, having no settled channel, shifted its 
position continually from one side to the other of the valley, carrying 
away newly erected bridges, undermining houses, and continuing to be 
charged with as large a quantity of earthy matter as the fluid could hold 
in suspension. I visited this valley four months after the flood, and was 
witness to the sweeping away of a bridge and the undermining of part 
of a house. The greater part of the ice-barrier was then standing, pre- 
senting vertical cliffs 150 feet high, like ravines in the lava-currents of 
Etna, or Auvergne, where they are intersected by rivers.” It is worthy 
of special notice that inundations of similar or even greater destructive- 
ness have occurred in the same region at former periods. 

It is not, however, necessary for the destructive action of. floods in 
mountain districts that ice and snow should assist, as in the Martigny 
flood, In October, 1868, the cantons of Tessin, Grisons, Uri, Valois, 
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and St. Gall, suffered terribly from the direct effects of heavy rainfall. 
The St: Gothard, Spliigen, and St. Bernhardin routes were rendered 
impassable. In the former pass twenty-seven lives were lost, besides 
many horses and waggons of merchandise. On the three routes more 
than eighty persons in all perished. In the small village of Loderio 
alone, no less than fifty deaths occurred. The damage in: Tessin was 
estimated at forty thousand pounds. In Uri and Valois large bridges 
were destroyed and carried away. Everything attested the levelling 
power of rain; a power which, when the rain is falling steadily on 
regions whence it as steadily flows away, we are apt to overlook. 

It is not, however, necessary to go beyond our own country for 
evidence of the destructive action of water. We have had during the 
past two years very striking evidence in this respect, which need scarcely 
be referred to more particularly here, because it will be in the recollection 
of allour readers. Looking over the annals of the last half century only, 
we find several cases in which the power of running water in carrying 
away heavy masses of matter has been strikingly shown. Consider for 
instance the effects of the flood in Aberdeenshire and the neighbouring 
counties, early in August, 1829. In the course of two days a great 
flood extended itself over “ that’part of the north-east of Scotland which 
would be cut off by two lines drawn from the head of Loch Rannoch, 
one towards Inverness and the other to Stonehaven.” The total length 
of various rivers in this region which were flooded amounted to between 
five and six hundred miles. Their courses were marked everywhere by 
destroyed bridges, roads, buildings, and crops. Sir T. D. Lauder records 
“the destruction of thirty-eight bridges, and the entire obliteration of a 
great number of farms and hamlets. On the Nairn, a fragment of sand- 
stone fourteen feet long by three feet wide and one foot thick, was carried 
about two hundred yards down the river. Some new ravines were formed 
on the sides of mountains where no streams had previously flowed, and 
ancient river channels, which had never been filled from time imme- 
morial, gave passage to a copious flood.” But perhaps the most remark- 
able effect of these inundations was the entire destruction of the bridge 
over the Dee at Ballater. It consisted of five arches, spanning a water- 
way of 260 feet. The bridge was built of granite, the piers resting on 
rolled pieces of granite and gneiss. We read that the different parts of 
this bridge were swept away in succession by the flood, the whole mass 
of masonry disappearing in the bed of the river. Mr. Farquharson 
states that on his own premises the river Don forced a mass of four or 
five hundred tons of stones, many of them two or three hundred pounds’ 
weight, up an inclined plane, rising six feet in eight or ten yards, and 
left them in a rectangular heap about three feet deep on a flat ground, 
the heap ending abruptly at its lower extremity.” At first sight this 
looks like the reverse of that levelling action which we here have 
attributed to water. But in reality it indicates the intense energy 
of this action; which drawing heavy masses down along with swiftly 
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flowing water, communicates to them so great a momentum, that on 
encountering in their course a rising slope, they are carried up its face 
and there left by the retreating flood. The rising of these masses no 
more indicates an inherent uplifting power in running water, than the 
ascent of a gently rising slope by a mass which has rolled headlong down 
the steep side of a hill indicates an upward action exerted by the force of 
gravity. 

Even small rivers, when much swollen by rain, exhibit great energy 
in removing heavy masses. Thus Lyell mentions that in August, 1827, 
the College, a sma'l river which flows down a slight declivity from the 
eastern watershed of the Cheviot Hills, carried down several thousand 
tons’ weight of gravel and sand to the plain of the Till. This little river 
also carried away a bridge then in process of building, “ some of the arch 
stones of which, weighing from half to three-quarters of a ton each, were 
propelled two miles down the rivulet.” “On the same occasion the current 
tore away from the abutment of a mill-dam a large block of greenstone 
porphyry, weighing nearly two tons, and transported it to a distance of 
nearly a quarter of a mile. Instances are related as occurring repeatedly, 
in which from one to three thousand tons of gravel are in like manner 
removed by this stream!et to still greater distances in one day.” 

It may appear, however, to the reader that we have in such instances 
as these the illustration of destructive agencies which are of their very 
nature limited within very narrow areas. The torrent, or even the river, 
may wear out its bed or widen it, but nevertheless can hardly be re- 
garded as modifying the aspect of the region through which it flows. 
Even in this respect, however, the destructive action of water is not 
nearly so limited as it might appear to be. Taking a few centuries or a 
few thousand years, no doubt, we can attribute to the action of rivers, 
whether in ordinary flow or in flood, little power of modifying the region 
which they drain. But taking that wider survey (in time) of fluviatile 
work which modern science requires, dealing with this form of aqueous 
energy as we deal with the earth’s vulcanian energies, we perceive that 
the effects of river action in the course of long periods of time are not 
limited to the course which at any given time a river may pursue. In 
carrying down material along its course to the sea, a river is not merely 
wearing down its own bed, but is so changing it that in the course of 
time it will become unfit to drain the region through which it flows. Its 
bottom must of necessity become less inclined. Now although it will 
then be lower than at present, and therefore be then even more than now 
the place to which the water falling upon the region traversed by the 
river will naturally tend, it will no longer carry off that water with 
sufficient velocity. Three consequences will follow from this state of 
things. In the first place there will be great destruction in the sur- 
rounding region, through floods, because of inadequate outflow ; in the 
second place, the overflowing waters will in the course of time find new 
channels, or in other words new rivers will be formed in this region ; 
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thirdly, owing to the constant presence of large quantities of water in the 
depressed bed of the old river, the banks on either side will suffer, great 
landslips occurring and choking up its now useless channel. Several 
rivers are undergoing these changes at the present time, and others, 
which are manifestly unfit for the work of draining the region through 
which they flow, (a circumstance attested by the occurrence of floods in 
every wet season), must before long be modified in a similar way. 

We are thus led to the consideration of the second form in which the 
destructive action of inland waters, or we may truly say, the destructive 
action of rain, are manifested,—viz. in landslips. These, of course, are 
also caused not unfrequently by vulcanian action, but equally of course 
landslips so caused do not belong to our present subject. Landslips 
caused directly or indirectly by rain, are often quite as extensive as those 
occasioned by vulcanic energy, and they are a great deal more common. 
We may cite as a remarkable instance a landslip of nearly half a mile in 
breadth, now in progress, in a district of the city of Bath called Hedg- 
mead, which forms a portion of the slope of Beacon Hill. It is attri- 
buted to the action of a subterranean stream on a bed of gravel, the 
continued washing away of which causes the shifting ; but the recent 
heavy rains have caused the landslip to become more marked. 

Besides slow landslips, however, rain not unfrequently causes great 
masses of earth to be precipitated suddenly, and where such masses fall 
into the bed of a river, local deluges of great extent and of the most de- 
structive character often follow. The following instances, cited in an 
abridged form from the pages of Lyell’s Principles of Geology, attest 
the terrible nature of catastrophes such as these. 

Two dry seasons in the White Mountains of New Hampshire were 
followed by heavy rains on August 28, 1826. From the steep and lofty 
slopes of the River Saco great masses of rock and stone were detached, 
and descending carried along with them, “in one promiscuous and fright- 
ful ruin, forests, shrubs, and the earth which sustained them.” “ Al- 
though there are numerous indications on the steep sides of these hills of 
former slides of the same kind, yet no tradition had been handed down 
of any similar catastrophe within the memory of man, and the growth of 
the forest on the very spots now devastated clearly showed that for a long 
interval nothing similar had occurred. One of these moving masses was 
afterwards found to have slid three miles, with an average breadth of a 
quarter of a mile.” At the base of the vast chasms formed by these 
natural excavations, a confused mass of ruins was seen, consisting of 
transported earth, gravel, rocks and trees. Forests were prostrated with 
as much ease as if they had been mere fields of grain ; if they resisted for 
awhile, “ the torrent of mud and rock accumulated behind till it gathered 
sufficient force to burst the temporary barrier.” “The valleys of the 
Amonoosuck and Saco presented, for many miles, an uninterrupted scene 
of desolation, all the bridges being carried away, as well as those over the 
tributary streams. In some places the road was excavated to the depth 
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of from fifteen to twenty feet’; in others it was covered with earth, rocks, 
and. trees to‘as great a height. The water flowed for many weeks after the 
flood -as densely charged: with earth as it could be without being changed 
into mud, and marks were seen in various localities of its having risen on 
either side of the valley to more than twenty-five feet above the ordinary 
level.” But perhaps. the most remarkable evidence of the tremendous 
nature ofthis cataclysm is to be found in Lyell’s statements respecting 
the condition of the region nineteen years Jater. ‘I found the signs of 
devastation still-very striking,” he says; “I also particularly remarked 
that the. surface of the bare granite rocks had been smoothed by the 
pascage-over them of so much mud and stone.” | Professor Hubbard men- 
tions in Silliman’s Journal that “in 1838 the deep channels worn by 
the avalanches of mud and stone, and the immense heaps of boulders and 
blocks of granite in the river channel, still formed a picturesque feature 
in the scenery.” 

It will readily be understood that when destruction such as this 
follows from landslips along the borders of insignificant rivers, . those 
occurring on the banks of the mighty rivers which drain whole continents 
are still more terrible. The following account from the pen of Mr. 
Bates, the naturalist, indicates the nature.of the landslips which occur on 
the banks of the Amazon. ‘‘I was awoke before sunrise, one morning,” 
he says, “by an unusual sound resembling the roar of artillery ; the 
noise came from a considerable distance, one crash succeeding another. 
I supposed it to be an earthquake, for, although the night was breath- 
lessly calm, the broad river was much agitated, and the vessel rolled 
heavily. Soon afterwards another loud explosion took place, followed 
by others which lasted for an hour, till the day dawned, and we then saw 
the work of destruction going forward: on the other side of the river, 
about thrée miles off. ‘Large masses of forest, including trees of colossal 
size, probably 200 ‘feet in height, were rocking to and fro, and falling 
headlong ‘one’ after another into the water. After each avalanche the 
wave which it caused returned on the crumbly bank with tremendous 
foree, and caused the fall'of other masses by undermining. The line of 
coast over which the landslip extended was a mile or two in length ; the 
end of it; however, was hid from our view by an intervening island. It 
was a grand sight ; each downfall created a cloud of spray ; the concus- 
sion in one place causing other masses to give way a long distance from 
it, and thus the crashes continued, swaying to and fro, with little pro- 
spect of termination. When we glided out of sight two hours after 
sunrise the destruction was still going on.” 

We might consider here the action of glaciers in gradually grinding 
down the mountain slopes, the destructive action of avalanches, and a 
number of ‘other forms in which snow and ice break down by slow 
degrees the upraised. portions of the earth: For in reality all these 
forms of destructive ‘action take’their origin in the same process whence 
#itining- waters and heavy rainfalls derive their power. All these 
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destructive agencies are derived from the vapour of water in the air. 
But it seems better to limit the reader’s attention in this place to the 
action of water in the liquid form ; and therefore we proceed to consider 
the other ways in which rain wears down the land. 

Hitherto we have considered effects which are produced chiefly along 
the courses of rivers, or in their neighbourhood. But heavy rainfall 
acts, and perhaps in the long run as effectively (when we remember the 
far wider region affected) over wide tracts of nearly level ground, as along 
the banks of torrents and rivers. * 

The rain which falls on plains or gently undulating surfaces, although 
it dries up after a while, yet to some degree aids in levelling the land, 
partly by washing down particles of earth, however slowly, to lower 
levels, partly by soaking the earth and preparing a thin stratum of its 
upper surface to be converted into dust, and blown away by the wind. 
But it is when very heavy storms occur that the levelling action of rain 
over widely extending regions can be most readily recognised. Of this 
fact observant travellers cannot fail to have had occasional evidence. 
Sir Charles Lyell mentions one instance observed by him, which is 
specially interesting. ‘During a tour in Spain,” he says, “I was sur- 
prised to see a district of gently undulating ground in Catalonia, con- 
sisting of red and grey sandstone, and in some parts of red marl, almost 
entirely denuded of herbage, while the roots of the pines, holm oaks, and 
some other trees, were half exposed, as if the soil had been washed away 
by a flood. Such is the state of the forests, for example, between Orista 
and Vich, and near San Lorenzo. But being overtaken by a violent 
thunderstorm, in the month of August, I saw the whole surface, even 
the highest levels of some flat-topped hills, streaming with mud, while on 
every declivity the devastation of torrents was terrific. The peculiarities 
in the physiognomy of the district were at once explained, and I was 
taught that, in speculating on the greater effects which the direct action 
of rain may once have produced on the surface of certain parts of 
England, we need not revert to periods when the heat of the climate was 
tropical.” He might have cited instances of such storms occurring in 
England. For example, White, in his delightful Natural History of 
Sclborne, describes thus the effects of a storm which occurred on June 5, 
1784: “ At about a quarter after two the storm began in the parish of 
Harpley, moving slowly from north to south, and from thence it came 
over Norton Farm and so to Grange Farm, both in this parish. Had it 
been as extensive as it was violent (for it was very short) it must have 
ravaged all the neighbourhood. The extent of the storm was about two 
miles in length and one in breadth. There fell prodigious torrents of rain 
on the farms above mentioned, which occasioned a flood as violent as it 
was sudden, doing great damage to the meadows and fallows by deluging 
the one and washing away the soil of the other. The hollow lane 
towards Alton was so torn and disordered as not to be passable till 
mended, rocks being removed which weighed two hundredweight.” 
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We have mentioned the formation of dust, and the action of wind 
upon it, as a cause tending to level the surface of the land. It may 
appear to many that this cause is too insignificant to be noticed among 
those which modify the earth’s surface. In reality, however, owing to 
its continuous action, and to its always acting (in the main) in one 
direction, this cause is much more important than might be supposed. 
We overlook its action actually going on around us, because in a few 
years, or in a few generations, it produces no change that can be readily 
noticed. But in long periods of time it changes very markedly the level 
of lower lands, and that too even in cities, where means exist for removing 
the accumulations of dust which are continually collecting on the 
surface of the earth. We know that the remains of old Roman roads, 
walls, houses, and so forth, in this country, are found, not at the present 
level of the surface, but several feet—in some cases many yards—below 
this level. The same holds elsewhere, under the same conditions—that 
is, where we know quite certainly that the substances thus found under- 
ground were originally on the surface, and that there has been neither 
any disturbance causing them to be engulfed, nor any deposition of 
scorie, volcanic dust, or other products of subterranean disturbance. 
We cannot hesitate to regard this burying of old buildings as due to 
the continual deposition of dust, which eventually becomes compacted 
into solid earth. We know, moreover, that the formation of dust is in 
the main due to rain, which converts the surface layers of the earth into 
mud. This on drying requires but the frictional action of heavy winds 
to rise in clouds of dust. In some soils this process goes on more 
rapidly than in others, as everyone who has travelled much afoot is aware. 
There are parts of England, for instance, where, even in the driest 
summer, the daily deposition of dust on dry and breezy days is but 
slight, others where in such weather a dust layer at least a quarter of an 
inch in thickness is deposited in the course of a day. If we assumed, 
which would scarcely seem an exaggerated estimate, that in the course 
of a single year a layer of dust averaging an inch in thickness is 
deposited over the lower levels of the surface of the land, we should find 
that the average depth of the layer formed in the last thousand years 
would amount to no less than eighty-three feet. Of course in inhabited 
places the deposition of dust is checked, though not so much as most 
persons imagine. There is not probably in this country a single building 
five hundred years old, originally built at a moderately low level, the 
position of whose foundation does not attest the constant gathering of 
matter upon the surface. The actual amount by which the lower levels 
are raised and the higher levels diminished in the course of a thousand 
years may be very much less, but that it must amount to many feet can 
scarcely be questioned. 

And as in considering the action of rain falling over a wide range of 
country, we have to distinguish between the slow but steady action of or- 
dinary rains, and the occasional violent action of great storms of rain, 
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so in considering the effects of drovght following after rain which has 
well saturated the Jand we have to distinguish between ordinarily dusty 
times and occasions when in a very short time, owing to the intensity of 
the heat and the violence of the wind, large quantities of dust are spread 
over a wide area. Darwin thus describes the effect of such exceptional 
drought, as experienced in the years 1827-1832 in Buenos Ayres :— 
“So little rain fell that the vegetation, even to the thistles, failed ; the 
brooks were dried up, and the whole country assumed the appearance of 
a dusty high road. This was especially the case in the northern 
part of the province of Buenos Ayres, and the southern part of Santa 
Fé.” He describes the loss of life caused by the want of water, and 
many remarkable circumstances of the drought which do not here 
specially concern us. He then goes on to speak of the dust which 
gathered over the open country. “Sir Woodbine Parish,” he says, 
“informed me of a very curious source of dispute. The ground being so 
long dry, such quantities of dust were blown about that in this open 
country the landmarks became obliterated, and people could not tell the 
limits of their estates.” The dust thus scattered over the land, whether 
left or removed, necessarily formed part of the solid material brought 
from higher to lower levels, indirectly (in this case) through the action of 
rain; for a drought can only convert into friable matter earth which has 
before been thoroughly soaked. But as the action of rain, originally 
led to the formation of these enormous masses of dust, so it presently 
took part in carrying the dust in the form of mud to yet lower levels. 
“Subsequently to the drought of 1827 to 1832,” proceeds Darwin, “a 
very rainy season followed, which caused great floods. Hence it is 
almost certain that some thousands of the skeletons” (of creatures whose 
deaths he had described before) “‘ were buried by the deposits of the very 
next year. What could be the opinion of a geologist, viewing such an 
enormous collection of bones, of all kinds of animals and of all ages, 
thus embedded in one thick earthy mass? Would he not attribute it to 
a flood having swept over the surface of the land, rather than to the 
common order of things?” In fact, a single great drought, followed by 
a very rainy season, must in this instance, which was, however, altogether 
exceptional, have produced a layer or stratum such as geologists would 
ordinarily regard as the work of a much longer time and much more 
potent disturbing causes. 

It may be well to consider in this place the question whether in 
reality the quantity of rain which falls now during our winter months 
does not greatly exceed that which formerly fell in that part of the year. 
The idea is very prevalent that our winters have changed entirely in 
character in recent times, and the fear (or the hope?) is entertained 
that the change may continue in the same direction until wet and 
mild winters replace altogether the cold which prevailed in former 
years. There is no sufficient reason, however, for supposing that any 
such change is taking place. It is indeed not difficult to find, in the 
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meteorological annals of the first half of the present century, instances of 
the occurrence of several successive winters very unlike the one through 
which we have just passed, and the greater number of the last ten or 
twelve years. But if we take any considerable series of years in the last 
century we find the alternations of the weather very similar to those we 
at present recognise. Consider, for instance, Gilbert White’s brief 
summary of the weather from 1768 onwards :— 

For the winter of 1768-69 we have October and the first part of 
November: rainy ; thence to the end of 1768 alternate rains and frosts ; 
January and February frosty and rainy, with gleams of fine weather ; to 
the middle of March, wind and rain. 

For the winter of 1769-70 we have October frosty, the next fortnight 
rainy, the next dry and frosty. December windy, with rain and intervals 
of frost (the first fortnight very foggy) ; the first half of January frosty, 
thence to the end of February mild hazy weather. March frosty and 
brighter. 

For 1770-71, from the middle of October to the end of the year, 
almost incessant rains ; January severe frosts till the last week, the next 
fortnight rain and snow, and spring weather to the end of February. 
March frosty. ‘ 

For 1771-72, October rainy, November frost with intervals of fog 
and rain, December bright mild weather with hoar frosts ; then six weeks 
of frost and snow, followed by six of frost, sleet, hail, and snow. 

For 1772-73, October, November, and to December 22, rain, with 
mild weather ; to the end of 1772, cold foggy weather; then a week of 
frost, followed by three of dark rainy weather. First fortnight of 
February frost ; thence to the end of March misty showery weather. 

Passing over the winter of 1773-74, which was half rainy, half frosty, 
what could more closely resemble the winter weather we have had so 
much of during the last few years, than that experienced in the winter of 
1774-75? From August 24 to the third week of November rain, with 
frequent intervals of sunny weather; to the end of December, dark dripping 
fogs ; to the end of the first fortnight in March, rain almost every day. 

And so on, with no remarkable changes, until the year 1792, the last 
of Gilbert White's records. 

If we limit our attention to any given month of winter, we find the 
same mixture of cold and dry with wet and open weather as we are 
familiar with at present. Take, for instance, the month usually the 
most wintry of all, viz. January. Passing over the years already 
considered, we have January, 1776, dark and frosty with much snow till 
the 26th (at this time the Thames was frozen over), then foggy with hoar 
frost ; January, 1777, frosty till the 10th, then foggy and showery ; 1778, 
frosty till the 13th, then rainy to the 24th, then hard frost; 1779, frost 
and showers throughout January ; 1780, frost ‘throughout; 1781, frost 
and sitow to the 25th, then rain and snow; 1782, open ‘and mild ;~1783, 
‘yainy with heavy’ winds; 1784, hard frost; 1785, thaw on the 2nd, 
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then rainy weather to the 28th, the rest of the month frosty ;. 1786, frost 
and snow till January 7, then a week mid with much rain, the next 
week heavy snow, and the rest mild with frequent rain; 1787, first 
twenty-four days, dark moist mild weather, then four days frost, the rest 
mild and showery ; 1788, thirteen days mild and wet, five days of frost, 
and from January 18 to the end of month dry windy weather; 1789, 
thirteen days hard frost, the rest of the month mild with showers; 1790, 
sixteen days of mild foggy weather with occasional rain, to the 21st frost, 
to the 28th dark with driving rains, and the rest mild dry. weather; 
1791, the whole of January mild with heavy rains; and lastly, 1792, 
“some hard frost in January, but-mostly wet and mild.” 

There is nothing certainly in this record to suggest that any material 
change has taken place in our January weather during the last eighty 
years. And if we had given the record of the entire winter for each 
of the.years above dealt with the result would have been the same. 

We have, in fact, very striking evidence in Gilbert White’s account 
of the cold weather of December, 1784, which he specially describes as 
“very extraordinary,” to show that neither our severe nor our average 
winter weather can differ materially from that which people experienced 
in the eighteenth century. “In the evening of December 9th,” he says, 
“the air began to be so very sharp that we thought it would be curious to 
attend to the motions of a thermometer ; we therefore hung out two, one 
made, by Martin and one by Dolland” (sic, presumably Dollond), 
“which soon began to show us what we were to expect; for by ten 
o'clock they fell to twenty-one, and at eleven to four, when we went to 
bed, On the 10th, in the morning the quicksilver in Dolland’s glass was 
down to half a degree below zero, and that of Martin’s, which was 
absurdly graduated only to four degrees above zero, sank quite into the 
brass guard of the ball, so that when the weather became most interest- 
ing this was useless. On the 10th, at eleven at night, though the air 
was perfectly still, Dolland’s glass went down to one degree below 
zero!” The note of exclamation is White’s. He goes on to speak of 
“this strange severity of the weather,” which was not exceeded that 
winter, or at any time during the twenty-four years of White’s observa- 
tions. Within the last quarter of a century, the thermometer, on more 
than one occasion, has shown two or three degrees below zero. Certainly 
the winters cannot be supposed to have been ordinarily severer than 
ours in the latter half of the last century, when we find that thermo- 
meters, by well-known instrument makers were so constructed as to 
indicate no lower temperature than four degrees above zero. 

Let us return, after this somewhat long digression, to the levelling 
action of rain and rivers. 

If we consider this action alone, we cannot but recognise in it a 
cause sufficient to effect the removal of all the higher parts of the land to 
low levels, and eventually of all the low-lying land to the sea, in the 
course of such periods as geology makes us acquainted with. The mud- 
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banks at the mouths of rivers show only a part of what rain and river 
action is doing, yet consider how enormous is the mass which is thus 
carried into the sea. It has been calculated that in a single week the 
Ganges alone carries away from the soil of India and delivers into the 
sea twice as much solid substance as is contained in the great pyramid of 

t. “The Irrawaddy,” says Sir J. Herschel, “sweeps off from 
Burmah 62 cubic feet of earth in every second of time on an average, 
and there are 86,400 seconds in every day, and 365 days in every year ; 
and so on for other rivers.” Nor is there any reason to fear or hope that 
the rains will cease, and this destructive process come to anend. For 
though the quantity of water on the surface of the earth is probably 
undergoing a slow process of diminution, small portions of it year by 
year taking their place as waters under the earth,* yet these processes 
are far too slow to appreciably affect the supply of water for a period far 
longer than that during which (in all probability) life can continue upon 
the earth. 

When we consider the force really represented by the downfall of 
rain, we ‘need not greatly wonder that the levelling power of rain is so 
effective. The sun’s heat is the true agent in thus levelling the earth, 
and if we regard, as we justly may, the action of water, whether in the 
form of rain or river, or of sea-wave raised by wind or tide, as the chief 


levelling and therefore destructive force at work upon the earth, and the 
action of the earth’s vulcanian energies as the chief restorative agent, 
then we may fairly consider the contest as lying between the sun’s heat 
and the earth’s internal heat. There can be little question as to what 
would be the ultimate issue of the contest, if land and sea and air all 
endured or were only so far modified as they were affected by these 
causes, Sun-heat would inevitably prevail in the long run over earth- 





* Those whose custom it is to regard all theorising respecting the circumstances 
revealed by observation as unscientific, may read with profit an extremely specu- 
lative passage in Newton’s J'rincipia relating to the probable drying up of the earth 
in future ages: ‘ As the seas,” he says, “are absolutely necessary to the constitution 
of our earth, that from them the sun, by its heat, may exhale a sufficient quantity of 
vapours, which, being gathered together into clouds, may drop down in rain, for 
watering of the earth, and for the production and nourishment of vegetables; or 
being condensed with cold on the tops of mountains (as some philosopkers with 
reason judge), may run down in springs and rivers; so for the conservation of the 
seas and fluids of the planets, comets seem to be required, that, from their exhala- 
tions and vapours condensed, the wastes of the planetary fluids spent upon vegetation 
and putrefaction, and converted into dry earth, may be ultimately supplied and made 
up; for all vegetables entirely derive their growths from fluids, and afterwards, in 
great measure, are turned into dry earth by putrefaction; and a sort of slime is 
always found to settle ut the bottom of putrefied fluids; and hence it is that the bulk 
of the solid earth is continually increased ; and the fluids, if they are rot supplicd 
from without, must be in a continual decrease, and quite fail ut Jast. I suspect, 
moreover, that it is chiefly from the comets that spirit comes, which is indeed the 
smallest but the most subtle and useful part of our air, and so much required to svs- 
tain the life of all things with us.” 
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heat. But we see from the condition of our moon how the withdrawal 
of water and air from the scene must diminish the sun’s power of level- 
ling the irregularities of the earth’s surface. We say advisedly diminish, 
not destroy ; for there can be no question that the solar heat alternating 
with the cold of the long lunar night is still at work levelling, however 
slowly, the moon’s surface ; and the same will be the case with our earth 
when her oceans and atmosphere have disappeared by slow processes of 
absorption. 

The power actually at work at present in producing rain, and so 
indirectly in levelling the earth’s surface, is enormous. We have shown 
elsewhere that the amount of heat required to evaporate a quantity of 
water which would cover an area of 100 square miles to a depth of 
1 inch would be equal to the heat which would be produced by the com- 
bustion of half a million tons of coals, and that the amount of force 
of which this consumption of heat would be the equivalent corresponds 
to that which would be required to raise a weight of upwards of one thou- 
sand millions of tons to a height of 1 mile. When we remember that 
the land surface of our earth amounts to about fifty millions of square 
miles, we perceive how enormous must be the force-equivalent of the 
annual rainfall of our earth. We are apt to overlook when contem- 
plating the silent and seemingly quiet processes of nature—such as the 
formation of the rain-cloud or the precipitation of rain—the tremendous 
energy of the forces really causing these processes. “I have seen,” says 
Professor Tyndall, “the wild stone-avalanches of the Alps, which smoke 
and thunder down the declivities with a vehemence almost sufficient to 
stun the observer. I have also seen snow-flakes descending so softly as 
not to hurt the fragile spangles of which they were composed ; yet to 
produce from aqueous vapour a quantity which a child could carry of 
that tender material demands an exertion of energy competent to gather 
up the shattered blocks of the largest stone avalanche I have ever seen, 
and pitch them to twice the height from which they fell.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tue House or Movurnina. 


HE news which had produced so 
sudden and startling an effect upon 
the inmates of No. 7 had been 
known early in the morning of the 
same day to the inmates of No. 8. 
This it was which had prevented 
either of the young men from paying 
their ordinary visits ; but the wonder 
was that no rumour should have 
reached at least the kitchen of Mr. 
Beresford’s house of the sad news 
which had arrived next door. Pro- 
bably the reason was that the ser- 
vants were all fully occupied, and had 
no time for conversation. The news 

had come early, conveyed by Mr. Sommerville personally and by 

post from the official head-quarters, for Mr. Meredith was a civil 
servant of standing and distinction. There was nothing extraordinary 
or terrible in it. He had been seized with one of the rapid diseases 
of the climate, and had succumbed like so many other men, leaving 
everything behind him settled and in order. It was impossible that a well- 
regulated and respectable household could have been carried on with less 
reference to the father of the children, and nominal master of the house, 
than Mrs. Meredith’s was; but perhaps this was one reason why his loss 
fell upon them all like a thunderbolt. Dead! no one had ever thought of 
him as a man who could die. The event brought him near them as 
with the rapidity of lightning. Vaguely in their minds, or at least in the 
wife’s mind, there had been the idea of some time or other making up to 
him for that long separation and estrangement—how, she did not inquire, 
and when, she rather trembled to think of, but some time. The idea of 
writing a kinder letter than usual to him had crossed her mind that 
very morning. They did not correspond much; they had mutually 
found each other incompatible, unsuitable, and lately Mrs, Meredith had 
been angry with the distant husband, who had been represented as dis- 
approving of her. But this morning, no later, some thrill of more kindly 
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feeling had moved her.. She had realised all at once that it might be 
hard.for him: to be alone in the world, and without that solace of the 
boys; which from indifference, or from compunction, he had permitted 
her to have without interference all these years. She had thought that 
after all it was cruel, after such a long time, to deny him a share in his 
own children, and she had resolved, being in a serious mood and agitated 
state of mind, to make the sacrifice, or to attempt to make the sacrifice 
more freely, and to write to him to express her gratitude to him for 
leaying her both the boys so long: had not he a right to them no less 
than hers !—in the eye of nature no less, and in the eye of the law more. 
Yet he had been generous to her, and had never disputed. her possession 
of her children. . These. were the softening thoughts that had filled her 
mind before she came downstairs. And-no sooner had she come down 
than the news arrived. He was dead. When those die who are the most 
beloved and cherished, the best and dearest, that calamity which rends 
life asunder and overclouds the world for us, has seldom in it: the same 
sickening vertigo of inappropriateness which makes the soul sick when 
some one essentially earthly is suddenly carried away into the unseen, 
with which he seems to have had nothing to do all his previous life. 
He! dead! a man so material, of the lower earth. What could dying 
be to him? What connection had he with the mystery and solemnity 
of the unseen? The vulgar and commonplace awe us more at these 
dread portals than the noble or great. What have they to do there? 
What had a man like Mr. Meredith to do there? Yet he had gone, no 
one knowing, and accomplished that journey which classes those who 
have made it, great and small, with the gods. A hundred discordant 
thoughts entered into his wife’s mind—-compunction, and wonder, and 
solemn trembling. Could he have known what she had been thinking 
that morning? Was it some dumb approach of his soul to hers which 
had aroused these more tender thoughts? Had he been aware of all 
that had gone on in her mind since the time when, she knowing of it, he 
had died? Nature has always an instinctive certainty, whatever philo- 
sophy may say against it, and however little religion may say in favour 
of it, that this sacred and mysterious event of death somehow enlarges and 
expands the being of those who have passed under its power. Since we 
lost them out of our sight, it seems so necessary to believe that they ste 
through us more than ever they did, and know what is passing within 
the hearts to which they were kindred. Why should the man, who 
living had concerned himself so little about what his wife did, know now 
instantaneously all about it, having died? She could not have given a 
reasop, but she felt it to be so. The dark ocean, thousands of miles of 
it, what was that to an’emancipated soul? He had died in India; but’ 
he was there, passing mysteriously through the doors, standing by her, 
“putting things into her head,” in this corner of England. Which of us 
has not felt the same strange certainty? All at once the house seemed 
full of him, even.to the children, who had scarcely known him. He was 
24—-2 
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dead ; passed into a world which mocks at distance, which knows nothing 
of fatigue. He was as God in some mysterious way, able to be everywhere, 
able to influence the living unconsciously, seeing, hearing them—simply 
because he was dead, and had become to mortal vision incapable of either 
seeing or hearing more. 

There is nothing more usual than to rail at the dreadful and often 
unduly prolonged moment between death and the final ceremonial which 
clears us away ‘from cumbering the living soil any longer; but this 
moment is often a blessing to the survivors. In such a case as this 
“the bereaved family” did not know what to do. How were they to 
gain that momentary respite from the common round? [If the blinds 
were drawn down, and the house shut up, according to the usual 
formula, that would be purely fictitious; for of course he had been 
buried long ago. Edward paused with the shutter in his hand when 
about to close it, struck by this reflection, and Oswald gave vent to it 
plainly —“ What's the good ? he’s in his grave long ago.” Mrs. Meredith 
had retired to her room on the receipt of the news, where her maid took 
her her cup of tea; and the young men sat down again, and ate their 
breakfast, as it were under protest, ashamed of themselves for the good 
appetites they had, and cutting off here and there a corner of their usual 
substantial meal, to prove to themselves that they were not quite without 
feeling. What were they to do to make the fact evident that they had 
just heard of their father’s death, and to separate this day, which was to 
them as the day of his death, from other days? They were very much 
embarrassed to know how they were to manage this. To abstain 
altogether from their usual occupations was the only thing which in- 
stinctively occurred to them. They sat down after breakfast was over, as 
though it had been a doubly solemn dolorous Sunday, on which they 
could not even gotochurch. Edward was doubtful even about The Times, 
and Oswald hesitated about going to his smoking-room as usual. A cigar 
seemed a levity when there was a death in the house. On the whole, 
however, it was Oswald who settled the matter most easily, for he began 
a copy of verses “To the memory of my Father,” which was a very 
suitable way indeed of getting through the first hours, and amusing too. 

The house was very still all the morning, and then there was another 
subdued meal. Meals are a great thing to fall back upon when young 
persons of healthful appetite, not broken down by grief, feel themselves 
eompelled to decorous appearance of mourning. By this time Oswald 
and Edward both felt that not to eat was an absurd way of doing honour 
to their dead father, and accordingly they had an excellent luncheon ; 
though their mother still “ did not feel able,” her maid reported, to come 
down. After this the two young men went out together to take a walk. 
This, too, was a kind of solemn Sabbatical exercise, which they had 
not taken in the same way since they were boys at school together. 
When they met any acquaintance, one of them would bow formally, or 
stretch out a hand to be shaken, passing on, too grave for talk, while the 
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other paused to explain the “bad news” they had received. When it 
was a friend of Oswald’s, Edward did this, and when it was Edward's 
friend Oswald did it. This little innocent solemn pantomime was so 
natural and instinctive that it impressed every one more or less, and 
themselves most of all. They began to feel a certain importance in their 
position, enjoying the sympathy, the kind and pitying looks of all they 
met as they strolled along slowly arm-in-arm. They had not been so 
much united, or felt so strong a connection with each other, for years. 
Then they began to discuss in subdued tones the probable issues, “ Will 
it change our position?” Edward asked. 

“J think not, unless to better it,” said Oswald. “I don’t think you 
need go to India now unless you like.” 

He had just said this, when they were both addressed by some one 
coming up behind them, as hasty and business-like as they were languid 
and solemn. 

“T say, can you tell me whereabouts the India Office is?” said the 
new-comer. ‘Good-morning. I shouldn’t have disturbed you but that 
I remembered you were going to India too. I’m in for my last Exam., 
that is, I shall be directly, and I’ve got something to do at the India 
Office ; but the fact is, I don’t know where to go.” 

It was Edward who directed him, Oswald standing by holding his 
brother’s arm. Roger Burchell was very brisk, looking better than 
usual in the fresh spring sunshine, and Oswald’s eye was caught by his 
face, which was like some one he had seen recently—he could not 
remember where—the ruddy, mellow, warmly-toned complexion, brown 
eyes, and dusky gold of the hair. Whowas it? Roger, being out of his 
depth in London, was glad to see faces he knew, even though he loved 
them little ; and then he had heard that Cara was to return to the Hill, 
and felt that he had triumphed, and feared them no more. 

“T hope your neighbours are well?” he said. “They are coming 
back, I hear, to the country. I suppose they don’t care for London after 
being brought up in a country place. I should not myself.” 

“ Mr. Beresford is going abroad,” said Edward, coldly. 

“ Everybody is going abroad, I think; but few people so far as we 
are. I don’t think I should care for the Continent—just the same old 
thing over and over ; but India should be all fresh. You are going to 
India too, ain’t you? at least, that is what I heard.” 

“Tam not sure,” said Edward. “The truth is, we have had very 
bad news this morning. My father died at Calcutta——” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Roger, who had kind feelings. “I 
should not have stopped you had I known; I thought you both looked 
grave. J am very sorry. I hope you don’t mind }——” 

“ Don’t mind my father’s death?” 

“Oh, I mean don’t mind my having stopped you. Perhaps it was 
rude; but I said to myself, ‘Here is some one I know.’ Don’t let me 
detain you now. I am very sorry, but I wish you were coming to India,” 
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said Roger, putting out his big fist to shake hands. Oswald eluded the 
grip, but Edward took it cordially. He was not jealous of Roger, but 
divined in him an unfortunate love like his own. 

“ Poor fellow !” Edward said as they went on. 

“ Poor fellow !—why poor fellow ? he is very well off. He is the very 
sort of man to get on; he has no feelings, no sensitiveness, to keep him 
back. ” 

“Tt is scarcely fair to decide on such slight 1 Boreopane that he has 
no feelings ; but he is going to India.” 

“ Ned, you are a little bit of a fool, though you're a aiid fellow. 
Going to India is the very best thing a man can do. My mother has 
always made a fuss about it.” 

“ And yourself: 

“ Myself! I am not the sort of fellow. Iam no good. I get dead 
beat ; but you that are all muscle and sinew, and that have no tie except 
my mother id 

“ That to be sure,” said Edward with a sigh, and he wondered did 
his brother now at last mean to be confidential and inform him of the 
engagement with Cara? His heart began to beat more quickly. How 
different that real sentiment was from the fictitious one which they had 
both been playing with! Edward’s breath came quickly. Yes, it would 
be better to know it—to get it over; and then there would be no further 
uncertainty; but at the same time he was afraid—afraid both of the 
fact and of Oswald’s way of telling it. If Cara’s name was spoken with 
levity, how should he be able to bear it? Needless to say, however, that 
Oswald had no intention of talking about Cara, and nothing to disclose 
on that subject at least. 

“ You that have no tie—except my mother,” repeated Oswald, “ (and 
of course she would always have me), I would. think twice before I gave 
up India. It’s an excellent career, nothing better. The governor (poor 
old fellow) did very well, I have always heard, and you would do just as 
well, or more so, with the benefit: of his connection. I wonder rather 
that my mother kept us out of the Indian set, except the old Spy. Poor 
old man, I daresay he will be cut up about this. He'll know better than 
any one,” continued Oswald, with a change of tone, “ what arrangements 
have been made.” 

“TI wonder if it will be long before we can hear?” Thus they went on 
talking in subdued tones, the impression gradually wearing off, and even 
the feeling of solemn importance—the sense that, though not unhappy, 
they ought to conduct themselves with a certain gravity of demeanour 
beecming sons whose father was just dead. They had-no very distinct 
impression about the difference to be made in their own future, and even 
Oswald was not mercenary in the ordinary sense of the word. He thought 
it would be but proper and right that he should be made “an eldest 
son ;” but he did not think it likely—and in that case, though he would 
be absolutely independent, he probably would not be very rich—not 
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rich enough to make work on his own part unnecessary. So the excite- 
ment on this point was mild. They could not be worse off than they 
were—that one thing he was sure of, and for the rest, one is never sure 
of anything. By this time they had reached the region of Clubs. Oswald 
thought there was nothing out of character in just going in for half an 
hour to see the papers. A man must see the papers whoever lived or 
died. "When the elder brother unbent thus far, the younger brother went 
home. He found his mother still in her own room taking a cup of tea. 
She had been crying, for her eyes were red, and she had a shaw] wrapped 
round her, the chill of sudden agitation and distress having seized upon 
her. Mr. Meredith’s picture, which had not hitherto occupied that place 
of honour, had been placed above her mantelpiece, and an old Indian box, 
sweet with the pungent odour of the sandal-wood, stood on the little 
table at her elbow. “I was looking over some little things your dear 
papa gave me, long before you were born,” she said, with tears in her 
voice. “ Oh, my poor John !” 

“Mother, you must not think me unfeeling; but I knew so little of 
him.” 

“Yes, that was true—yes, that was true. Oh, Edward, I have been 
asking myself was it my fault? But I could not live in India, and he 
was so fond of it. He was always well. He did not understand how 
any one could be half killed by the climate. I never should have come 
home but for the doctors, Edward.” 

She looked at him so appealingly that Edward felt it necessary to 
take all the responsibility unhesitatingly upon himself. “TI am sure you 
did not leave him as long as you could help it, mother.” 

“No, I did not—that is just the truth—as long as I could help it; 
but it- does seem strange that we should have been parted for so much of 
our lives. Oh, what a comfort it is, Edward, to feel that whatever mis- 
understanding there might be, he knows all and understands everything 
now!” 

“With larger, other eyes than ours,” said Edward piously, and the 
boy believed it in the confidence of his youth. But how the narrow- 
minded, commonplace man who had been that distinguished civil servant, 
John Meredith, should all at once have come to this godlike greatness by 
the mere fact of dying, neither of them could have told. Was it nature 
in them that asserted it to be so? or some prejudice of education and 
tradition so deeply woven into their minds that they did not know it to 
be anything but nature? But be it instinct or be it prejudice, what 
more touching sentiment ever moved a human bosom? He had not 
been a man beloved in his life ; but he was as the gods now. 

By-and-by, however—for reverential and tender as this sentiment 
was, it was neither love nor grief, and could not pretend to the 
dominion of these monarchs of the soul—the mother and son fell into 
talk about secondary matters. She had sent for her dressmaker about 
her mourning, and given orders for as much crape as could be piled upon 
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one not gigantic female figure, and asked anxiously if the boys had done 
their part—had got the proper depth of hatbands, the black studs, &c., 
that were wanted. “I suppose you may have very dark grey for the 
morning ; but it must be very dark,” she said. 

“ And you, mother, must you wear that cap—that mountain of white 
stuff?” 

“ Certainly, my dear,” said Mrs. Meredith with fervour. ‘“ You don’t 
think I would omit any sign of respect? And what do I care whether 
it is becoming or not? Oh, Edward, your dear papa has a right to all 
that we can do to show respect.” 

There was a faltering in her lip as of something more she had to say, 
but decorum restrained her. That first day nothing ought to be thought 
of, nothing should be mentioned, she felt, in which consolation had a 
part. But when the night came after that long, long day, which they 
all felt to be like a year, the secret comfort in her heart came forth as 
she bade her boy good-night. ‘“ Edward, oh, I wish you had gone years 
ago, when you might have been a comfort to him! but now that there 
is no need ” Here she stopped and kissed him, and looked at him 
with a smile in her wet eyes, which, out of “respect,” she would no more 
have suffered to come to her lips than she would have worn pink ribbons 
in her cap, and said quickly, “ You need not go to India now.” 

This was the blessing with which she sent him away from her. She 
cried over it afterwards, in penitence looking at her husband’s portrait, 
which had been brought out of a corner in the library downstairs. Poor 
soul, it was with a pang of remorse that she felt she was going to be 
happy in her widow’s mourning. If she could have restrained herself, 
she would have kept in these words expressive of a latent joy which came 
by means of sorrow. She stood and looked at the picture with a kind 
of prayer for parden in her heart—Oh, forgive me! with once more that 
strange confidence that death had given the attributes of God to the man 
who was dead. If he was near, as she felt him to be, and could hear 
the breathing of that prayer in her heart, then surely, as Edward said, it 
was with “ larger, other eyes” that he must look upon her, understanding 
many things which up to his last day he bad not been able to understand. 

But they were all very glad when the day was over—that first day 
which was not connected with the melancholy business or presence of 
death which “the family” are supposed to suffer from so deeply, yet 
which proves a kind of chapel and seclusion for any grief which is not 
of the deepest and most overwhelming kind. The Merediths would have 
been glad even of a mock funeral, a public assuming of the trappings of 
woe, a distinct period after which life might be taken up again. But 
there was nothing at all to interrupt their life, and the whole affair 
remained unauthentic and strange to them. Meanwhile, in the house 
next door these strange tidings bad made a sudden tumult. The packings 
had been stopped. The servants were angry at their wasted trouble ; 
the ladies both silenced and startled, with thoughts in their minds less 
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natural and peaceful than the sympathy for Mrs. Meredith, which wa 

the only feeling they professed. As for Mr. Beresford himself, it would 
be difficult to describe his feelings, which were of a very strange and 
jumbled character. He was glad to have the bondage taken off his own 
movements, and to feel that he was free to go where he pleased, to 
visit as he liked ; and the cause of his freedom was not really one which 
moved him to sorrow though it involved many curious and uncomfortable 
questions. How much better the unconscious ease of his feelings had 
been before any one had meddled! but now so many questions were 
raised! Yet his mind was relieved of that necessity of immediate action 
which is always so disagreeable to a weak man. Yes, his mind was 
entirely relieved. He took a walk about his room, feeling that by-and- 
by it would be his duty to go back again to Mrs. Meredith’s drawing- 
room to ask what he could do for her, and give her his sympathy. Not 
to-night, but soon; perhaps even to-morrow. The crue] pressure of 
force which had been put upon him, and which he had been about to 
obey by the sacrifice of all his comforts, relaxed and melted away. It 
was a relief, an undeniable relief; but yet it was not all plain-sailing~ 
the very relief was an embarrassment too. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Takinea up Dropt Stitcues. 


Next day Mr. Beresford paid Mrs. Meredith a visit of condolence. It 
was natural and necessary, considering their friendship ; but the manner 
in which that friendship had been interrupted, and the occasion upon 
which it was resumed, were both embarrassing. It had been a short note 
from Maxwell which had communicated the news to him, and in thisit had 
been taken for granted that he would now remain at home. Old Mr. 
Sommerville had himself communicated the information to Maxwell, and 
his letter was enclosed. “I hear your friend Beresford had made up his 
mind to go away, out of consideration for Mrs. Meredith,” he had written, 

‘which was very gentlemanly on his part, and showed fine feeling. I 
think it right accordingly to let you know at once of the great change which 
has taken place in her position. I have received the news this morning 
of her husband my poor friend John Meredith’s death at Calcutta, on the 
3rd inst. It was sudden, but not quite unexpected, as he had been suffer- 
ing from fever. This of course changes Mrs.° Meredith’s situation alto- 
gether. She is now a widow, and of course responsible to no one. I 
would not for the world be answerable for depriving her of the sympathy 
of a kind friend, which may in the long run be so important for her, at a 
period of trouble. So I trust you will communicate the news to your 
friend with the least possible delay. I have not seen Mrs. Meredith ; but 
as they have been long separated, I do not doubt that she bears the loss 
with Christian composure,” said the sharp-witted old man. “TI send 
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you old Sommerville’s letter,” Mr. Maxwell added on his own account; “it 
does not require any comment of mine ;.and-of course you will act as you 
think proper ; but my own opinion is, that he is an old busybody, making 
suggestions of patent absurdity.” Mr. Beresford was much nettled by 
this note. Whatever Sommerville’s suggestion might mean it was for 
his to judge of.it, not Maxwell, who thrust himself so calmly into other 
people's business. Sommerville’s letter might not have pleased him: by 
itself, but Maxwell’s gloss was unpardonable. He tore ‘it up and threw it 
into his waste basket with unnecessary energy. But for that perhaps he 
might have felt more abashed by the embarrassing character of the re- 
union ; but being thus schooled, he rebelled. He went to the house next 
door in the afternoon, towards the darkening. The spring sunshine had 
died away, and the evening was cold as winter almost. There had been 
no reception that day—visitor after visitor had been sent away with the 
news of the “ bereavement.” The same word has to be used whether ‘the 
loss is one which crushes all delight out of life, or one which solemnly 
disturbs the current for a moment, to leave it only brighter than before. 
All the servants at Mrs. Meredith’s were preternaturally solemn. The 
aspect of the house could not have been more funereal had half the 
population succumbed. Already, by some wonderful effort of millinery, 
the maids as well as their mistress had got their black gowns. 


Mrs. Meredith herself sat in the drawing-room, crape from head to 
foot, in all the crispness of a fresh widow’s cap. Never was black so black, 
or white so white. She had an innocent satisfaction in heaping up this 
kind of agony. Already a design drawn by Oswald was in the hands of 
the goldsmith for a locket to hold her husband’s hair. She would not 
bate a jot of anything that the most bereaved mourner could do to show 


” 


her “respect.” Even the tears were ready, and they were sincere tears. 
A pang of compunction, a pang of regret, of remorseful pity and tender- 
ness, melted her heart, and there was a certain pleasure of melancholy 
in all this which made it spontaneous. It was the very luxury of senti- 
ment, to be able to feel your heart untouched ‘underneath, and yet to be 
so deeply, unfeignedly sorry, to be so true a mourner at so little real cost. 
Mrs. Meredith held out her hand to her visitor as he came in—he was 
the only one whom she had received. 

“ This is kind,” she said—“ very kind. itis you were always such a 
good friend to us, I could not say no to you.” 

“I was very sorry,” he said ; as indeed what else was there to say ? 

“Oh, yes, I knew you would feel for-us. It was so sudden—quite 
well when the last mail came in, and this one to bring such news! You 
scarcely knew him; and oh, I feel it so much now; that none of my 
friends, that not even the boys knew him as they ought to have known 
him: It seems as if it must have been my fault.” 

“ That it could never have been. You miust not reproach yourself; 
though one always does, however the loss happens,” he said, in a low and 
sorrowful tone. He was thinking of his wife, for whom he had mourned 
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with the intensity of despair, but the same words answered both cases. 
He stood as he had done the last time he was there, not looking at her 
in her panoply of mourning, but looking dreamily into the fire. And 
she cried a little, with a childish sob in her throat. .'The grief was 
perfectly real, childlike, and innocent. He was much more affected by 
the recollection of that last meeting at which he had taken leave of her 
than she was—he remembered it better. The new incident even kept her 
from seeing anything more than the most ordinary every-day fact, one 
friend coming to see another, in his return. 

“T suppose you have no details }” 

“ Not one. We cannot hear till the next mail. It will be some com- 
fort to have particulars. Poor John! he was always so strong, one never 
had any fear. I was the one that could not stand the climate ; and yet I 
am left and he is taken !” 

“ But you have not been exposed to the climate,” said Mr. Beresford. 
She was not wise in these expressions of her personal grief, though her 
friends always thought her so wise in her sympathy. She resumed 
softly : 

“T have no fears about the boys to embitter my grief. I know they 
will be well cared for. He was so good a father, though he had them so 
little with him. Oh, why did you not tell me to send him one of the 
boys?” 

Mr. Beresford would have felt himself the cruellest of malignants, had 
he ventured to make such a suggestion in former days, but he did not 
say this now. “ You did what you thought was best for them,” he said. 

Ah yes,” she said eagerly, “ for them ; there was their education to 
be thought of. That was what I considered; but I do not think—do 
you think,” she added. with an unconscious clasping of her hands and 
entreating look, “that, since the great occasion for it is over—Edward 
need go to India now?” 

The form of the speech was that of an assertion—the tone that of a 
question. She might follow her own inclinations like other people ; 
but she liked to have them sanctioned and approved by her friends. 

“Surely not, if you don’t wish it. There is only your wish to be 
considered.” : 

“It is not myself I am thinking of. It is for him,” she said, faltering. 
Of all things that could happen to her, she was least willing to allow 
that her own will or wish had any share in her decisions. It was a 
weakness which perhaps the more enlightened of her friends were already 
aware of. As for Mr. Beresford, he was more critical of her than ever 
he had been before, although more entirely sympathetic, more ready to 
throw himself into her service. She looked at him so anxiously. She 
wanted his opinion and the support of his concurrence. There was 
nothing for him to do, to be of use as he proposed, but to agree with her, 
to support what she had thought of—that was friendship indeed. 

On the next day Miss Cherry paid a similar visit of condolence, but 
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she was not so tenderly sympathetic as, under other circumstances, she 
would naturally have been. She looked at the new-made widow with a 
critical eye. A short time before no one had been more anxious than 
Miss Cherry that Mrs. Meredith should suffer no harm, should lose no 
tittle of the respect due to her. She had with her own soft hand struck 
a blow, the severity of which astonished herself, at her favourite and only 
brother on Mrs. Meredith’s account ; but the sudden revolution in their 
neighbour's affairs, instead of touching her heart, closed it. The position 
was changed, and a hundred tremors and terrors took at once possession of 
her gentle bosom. Who could doubt what James would wish now—what 
James would do? and who could doubt that the woman who had per- 
mitted him so intimate a friendship would respond to these wishes? , This 
idea leaped at once into the minds of all the lookers-on. Old Sommerville 
sent the news with a chuckle of grim cynicism yet kindness ; Maxwell com- 
municated it with a grudge ; and Miss Cherry received it with an instant 
conviction yet defiance. They had no doubt of what would, nay must 
ensue, and jumped at the conclusion with unanimous agreement; and it 
would be quite true to say that Mr. Meredith’s death brought quite as great 
a pang to Miss Cherry, who had never seen him, as it did to his wife, 
though in a different way. If the first marriage, the natural youthful 
beginning of serious life, brings often with it a train of attendant 
embarrassments, almost miseries, what is a second marriage to do? Good 
Miss Cherry’s maidenly mind was shocked by the idea that her brother, 
so long held up somewhat proudly by the family as an example of con- 
jugal fidelity and true sorrow, had allowed feelings less exalted to get 
possession of him. And what would Cara do? how would her imagina- 
tive delicate being, too finely touched for common issues, conform to the 
vulgar idea of a stepmother? Miss Cherry grew hot and angry as she 
thought of it. Anda man who had such a child, a grown-up daughter, 
sweetest and only fit substitute for the mother dead, what did he want 
with a new companion, a new love? Faugh! to use such a word disgusted 
her ; and that James—James / the most heart-broken and inconsolable of 
mourners, should come to that! With all this in her mind, it may be 
supposed that Miss Cherry’s feelings when she went to see Mrs. 
Meredith and found her inall her crape, crying softly by the fire, were 
not so sweet as they ought to have been. She said the usual things in 
the way of consolation—how, as it was to be, perhaps it was best that 
they had heard of it all at once, and had not been kept in anxiety ; and 
how she supposed such afflictions were necessary for us, though it was 
very sad that the dear boys had known so little of their father ; but, on 
the other hand, how that fact must soften it to them all, for of course it 
was not as if he had died at home, where they would have felt the loss 
every day. This last speech had a sting in it, which was little inten- 
tional, and yet gave Miss Cherry a sense of remorse after it was said ; for 
though she had a certain desire to give pain, momentary, and the result 
of much provocation, yet the moment the pain was given, it was herself 
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who suffered most. This is what it is to have a soft nature ; most people 
have at least a temporary satisfaction in the result when they have been 
able to inflict a wound. 

“Oh yes, my dear, she feels it, I suppose,” Miss Cherry said, when she 
returned. “She was sitting over the fire, and the room much too warm 
for the season ; for it is really like spring to-day. Of course a woman 
must feel it more or less when she has lost her husband. I have never 
been in these circumstances, but I don’t see how one could help that— 
however little one cared for the man.” 

“ Did she care little for the man?” Cara was at the age when most 
things are taken for granted. She had not entered into any peculiarities 
in the position of Mrs. Meredith with her husband. She was like 
Hamlet, recognising more and more as she realised her own position, the 
quagmires and unsafe footing round her—was this another? There was 
a sinking sensation in Cara’s youthful mind, and a doubt and faltering 
wherever she thought to place her foot. 

“ My dear child,” said Miss Cherry, “ when a woman spends years 
after years away from her husband, never making any effort to join bim, 
quite satisfied with a letter now and then, receiving her own friends, 
making a circle, going into society—while the poor man is toiling to 
keep it up, thousands and thousands of miles away "—here Miss Cherry 
paused, a little frightened by the blackness of the picture which she had 
herself drawn. “I hope I am not doing any one injustice,” she faltered. 
“Oh, my dear, you may be sure I don’t mean that. And I believe poor 
Mrs. Meredith could not stand the climate, and of course there was the 
boys’ education to think of—children always must come home. Indeed, 
how anyone can settle in India knowing that their children must be 
sent away e 

“ Aunt Cherry, no one is to be trusted,” said the girl, tears coming to 
her eyes; “ there is no truth anywhere. We are all making a pretence 
one way or another ; pretending to care for people who are living, pre- 
tending to mourn for people who are dead ; pretending that one thing is 
our object, while we are trying for another ; pretending to be merry, pre- 
tending to be sad. Ah! it makes my heart sick !” 

“Cara, Cara! What do you know about such things? They say it 
is so in the world; but you and I have very little to do with the world, 
dear. You must not think—indeed, indeed, you must not think that it 
is so with us.” 

“T don’t know anything of the world,” said Cara. “I only know 
what is round me. If Mrs. Meredith is false, and papa false, and other 
people—” 

“My dear,” said Miss Cherry, trembling a little, “it is always 
dangerous to apply abstract principles so. When I say that Mrs. 
Meredith was a long time away from her husband, I do not say 
thatshe is false. Oh, Cara, no! that would be terrible. If I say any- 
thing, all I mean is that she could not be so grieved, not so dreadfully 
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grieved, as a woman would be whosé husband had been always with 
her. Think of the boys, for instance; they did not know him really ; 
they may be very sorry; but, how different would it be if it was a 
father like your father. And other people—what do you mean by other 
people?” 

“Nothing,” said Cara, turning away, for she could not reply to Miss 
Cherry’s argument. Would she indeed, in her own person, grieve for 
her father more than the Merediths did for theirs? Here was another 
mystery unpenetrated by Miss Cherry, incomprehensible to herself. 
Nobody knew the gulf that lay between her and him, and she could 
not tell herself what it meant. How kind he had been to her, though 
she repaid him in this way; but did he love—really love—his child any 
more than she loved him? Did anybody love any other, or only pretend 
and go through the semblance of loving? She did not doubt her aunts, 
it is true; but then her certainty in‘respect to them took, to some degree, 
the form of indifference. Taken for granted, not inquired into, that love 
itself might have failed, perhaps—but Cara never thought of it as 
possible. It was like the sunny house it dwelt on, always open, due not 
to anything in her, but to the mere fact that she was Cara. They 
would have loved any other kind of girl, she said to herself, under the 
same name just as well. Poor child! she was like Hamlet, though un- 
aware of that sublimity. Friends, lovers, relations, all had failed her. 
Every soul thought of himself—no one truly or unfeignedly of others. 
Her head swam, her heart sank, the firm ground gave way under her 
feet wherever she turned. It might not cost the others much, but it 
cost her a great deal ; even she herself in her own person: did she love 
more truly than they did? no; she was not devoted to her father, nor to 
Oswald, whom she was supposed to care for ; and if to—anyone else, then 
they did not care for her, Cara said to herself, and fled from her thoughts 
with a beating heart. 

That evening there was an interchange of visits, something in the old 
fashion. Edward thought he might come in, in the evening, when the 
public about would not be scandalised by the idea that he was able to 
visit his friends so soon after his father’s death; and Mr. Beresford 
said to himself that, surely he might go for a little to comfort his neigh- 
bour who was in trouble, and who had not herself been out of doors for 
these two long days. The young man and the older man crossed each 
other, but without meeting; and both of the visits were very pleasant. 
Miss Cherry was as kind to Edward as she had been cold to his mother. 
She got up to meet him and took his two hands in hers. She called 
him, inarticulately, her dear boy, and asked after his health tenderly, as if 
he had been ill. As for Cara, she did nothing but look at. him with a 
wistful look, trying to read in his eyes what he felt ; and when her 
aunt entered into the usual commonplaces about resignation to God’s 
will, Cara broke in almost abruptly, ae even of this amiable 
fiction.. 
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“You forget-what you were saying to-day,” she said; “that Edward 
did not know his father, and therefore could not grieve as—I should.” 

“That is quite true,” he said, “and therefore .it is a different: kind 
of feeling. Not.the grief that Cara would feel; but that painful sense 
of not being able to feel, which is almost worse. I never thought of 
my father—scarcely knew him. Some time, of course, we were to meet— 
that was all; and gratitude to him, or any attempt to repay him, was 
notin my thoughts. And now it is impossible ever, in any place, 
were one to go to the world’s end—or at any time, were one to live as 
long as Methuselah, to say a kind word to him, to try to make up to him 
a little. This is more painful than Cara’s worst grief would be, knowing 
she had done everything, made everything bright.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she said, putting up her hands. 

“ Ah, yes, yes!” he said, looking at her with melting eyes, softened 
and enlarged by the moisture in them, and smiling upon her. . Cara, in 
her confusion, could not meet the look and the smile. 

“ Oh, Edward,” she said, “it is you who are the best of us all. I 
am not good, as you think me. Iam a sham, like all the rest; but if 
there is one that is true——” 

“Cara is foolish,” said Miss Cherry. ‘I don’t know what is come to 
her, Edward. She talks as if nobody was to be relied upon ; but I sup- 
pose she is at the age of fancy, when girls take things into their heads, I 
remember when I was your age, my darling, I had a great many fancies 
too. And I am afraid I have some still; though I ought to know better. 
I suppose you will take your mother away somewhere, Edward, for a 
little change ?” 

“T have not heard anything about it, Miss Cherry ; but there will be 
one change, most likely, very important to me, if I settle to do it. I need 
not go out to India now—unless I please.” : 

“Oh, Edward, I am so glad ; for, of course, you would not wish it— 
you did not wish it?” a 

“No,” he said, slowly.. “I did not wish it;.but, after all, if that 
seemed the best way to be good for something. —to make some use of one’s 
life ae 

He spoke to Miss Cherry, but his eyes were on e- If she had 
said anything ; if she had even lifted her eyes ; if she had made any sign 
to show that even as her brother—her husband’s brother—he could be 
of use to her! But Cara made no reply either by word or look. She put 
her hand nervously upon the book which lay on the table—the hook he 
had been reading. 

“Oh Cara, you must not. think of that,” said Miss Cherry ; “we can’t 
be so selfish as to ask Edward to read to-night.” 

“Yes ; let me read,” he said. “ Why should not I? I am glad to 
do aniything after these two days. It seemed unkind to him, not to make 
some break in life—though I don’t know why ; and there is nothing witbin 
reach to do. Let me read.” 
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Then Cara looked at him, with eyes like his own, suffused ; her heart 
was melting, her mind satisfied. ‘“ But this is the one who does not care 
for me,” she was saying to herself. 

Next door there was less conversation between the elder people. 
Mr. Beresford tried, indeed, to take upon him the part of consoler—to 
talk to her and lessen her burden; but that change of all their relations 
did not answer. He fell silent after a while, and she dried her eyes and 
began to talk to him. The maid who brought up tea announced that 
Missis had picked up wonderful ; while the other servants in the kitchen 
looked at each other, and shook their heads. 

“ Anyhow, that’s better than the other way,” the cook said, oracularly, 
“and we knows what we has before us—if the young gentlemen don’t find 
nothing to say.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


LitrLe Emmy’s VIsitTors. 


Oswa.p had found his particular pursuit interrupted by his father’s death. 
He could not go that day, which happened to be the hospital day, 
to meet Agnes at the gate ; indeed, for once, his own inclinations were, 


for the moment, driven out of his head ; and, in the many things there 
were to think of, from hatbands upwards, he forgot that this was the day 
on which alone he could secure a little conversation with the object of 
his thoughts. "When the recollection flashed upon him in the evening, he 
was more disturbed than was at all usual to his light-hearted nature. 
What would she think of him? that he had deserted her, after compro- 
mising her ; an idea equally injurious to his pride and to his affection ; 
for he had so much real feeling about Agnes, that he was not self-con- 
fident where she was concerned, and shrank from the idea of appearing in 
an unfavourable light. Ordinarily, Oswald did not suppose that anyone 
was likely to look at him in an unfavourable light. And then there was 
the fear which sprang up hastily within him that this day which he hd 
missed might be the last hospital day. Little Emmy had been gradually 
getting better, and when she was discharged, what means would he have 
of seeing Agnes? This thought took away all the pleasure from his cigar, 
and made him pace back and forward in his room, in all the impatience 
of impotence, ready to upbraid his father with dying at such an incon- 
venient moment. Yesterday would not have mattered, or to-morrow— 
but to-day! How often, Oswald reflected, it happens like this in human 
affairs. Given an unoccupied day, when anything might occur without dis- 
turbing your arrangements—when, indeed, you have no engagements, and 
are perfectly free and at the command of fate—nothing, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, happens ; but let it be a moment when some- 
thing very urgent is on your hands, when you have an opportunity that 
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may never occur again, and immediately earth and heaven conspire to fill 
it with accidents, and to prevent its necessary use. At that hour, however, 
nothing could be done. It was nearly midnight, and the House, with all 
its swarms of children and kindly attendants, must be wrapped in the 
sleep of the innocent. "Would Agnes, he asked himself, share that sleep, 
or would any troubled thoughts be in her mind touching the stranger 
who had so sought her society, and who had exposed her to reproof, and 
then left her to bear it as she might? This, it is to be feared, drove out 
of Oswald’s mind any feeling he might have had for his father. In any 
case, such feeling would have been short-lived. He had no visionary com- 
punctions, such as Edward had, though it was Oswald, not Edward, who 
was supposed to be the poetical one of the brothers; but then Edward 
was not “in love,” at least not in Oswald’s way. 

A week had to elapse before the day on which he could hope to see 
Agnes again, and this contrariety made him more earnest in his determi- 
nation to let nothing stand in his way a second time. He was so eager, 
indeed, that he neglected what would otherwise have been so important 
in his eyes—the arrival of the mail, which brought definite information as 
to Mr. Meredith’s property, and must settle what his own prospects were 
to be. 

No man could give a warmer evidence of his love than this he felt 
within himself as he took his way towards the hospital. During the in- 
tervening week he had seen the little teacher almost daily, accompanying 
the procession of schoolgirls, and she had, he thought, been conscious 
that he was there, though she would not look at him. Naturally, Oswald 
made all he could of his deep hatband, his black gloves, and even the black 
border of his handkerchief, as he crossed the line ; and once he felt that 
Agnes perceived these indications of woe in a quick glance she gave at 
him, though she avoided his eyes. This then was a point in his favour— 
if only little Emmy were still at the hospital. This time he was more 
bold than usual, and asked to be admitted to see the child, explaining who 
he was, and what was his connection with the accident. In this respect 
he took upon himself more than was necessary, blaming himself for being 
the cause of it—and at length got admittance, his mourning naturally 
standing him in stead with all the officials. Little Emmy had been by 
this time transported into the convalescent ward, and was lying on a sofa 
there, very bright-eyed and pale, looking eagerly, as Oswald saw, with a 
leap of his heart, for some visitor. When she perceived him, a cloud 
of disappointment passed over her little face, then a glance of surprise 
and recognition, then the swift rising colour of weakness. 

“ Do you know me?” said Oswald, taking the chair the nurse offered 
him. 

“Oh, yes!” cried the child, with a mixture of awe and delight. No 
further preliminaries were necessary. 

He listened, with patience, to an account of all the stages of her 
recovery, and delicately introduced his own inquiries, The ladies at the 
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House had been very kind to her ; had they not? They had come to see 
her # 

“Oh, yes, sir,” cried little Emmy. ‘ Miss Burchell came every week, 
and Sister Mary Jane has been twice. Miss Burchell is the kindest of all. 
I thought she was coming to-day ; oh, isn’t she coming to-day?” the child 
added, after a pause, looking at him with rising tears. ‘“ Did she send you 
instead, please }” and though Oswald was so grand a gentleman, and his 
inquiries filled her with pride, yet his possible substitution for her 
more beloved visitor made Emmy ready to cry. Oswald did not like to 
be thus thrust into a secondary place, even with a child. A momentary 
irritation arose in his mind; then he laughed and forgave Emmy, re- 
membering who it was that she preferred to him. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” he said ; “I have not come instead of Miss—did 
you say Burchell? Is she one of the Sisters?” he asked, hypocritically. 
“T thought you called them by their Christian names.” 

“ Oh, sir, Miss Burchell is not a Sister. She is the teacher. I am in 
the third division,” said the child, with pride ; “and she teaches us. She 
is a lady—not like Miss Davies in the infant school, you know ; but a 
real, real lady. And all the Sisters are ladies. It is for goodness they 
take care of us, and not because they are obliged. Such a trouble as 
they take !” said little Emmy, with the naive surprise of her class, “and 
for nothing at all! And Miss Burchell is the kindest of them all.” 

“She has come to see you very often?” 

“Oh, sir, every open day ! and she told me that—that—you had come 
to ask for me. She said it was so good and kind. She said, sir, as you 
were a very kind gentleman, and took an interest in poor children— 
especially orphans like me.” 

“Yes; I take a great interest in you, my poor little Emmy,” said 
Oswald, blushing with pleasure. “I think you ought to have change of 
air after your long illness. Is there not a place where the children at 
the House go to when they have been ill?” 

“Oh !” cried the little girl, with eyes as round as her exclamation, 
“Nelly Brown went to Margate after the fever. She used to tell us 
about the sands and the shells, and riding on donkeys; but Nelly had a 
kind lady who took an interest in her,” said Emmy, her countenance 
falling, ‘and paid for her. There are such a many orphans, sir,” she 
added, with a wistful look at him. “Such a many! They would do 
more for us, if there wasn’t such a many of us, Sister Mary Jane says.” 

A certain half-aggrieved and serious wonder was in the child’s eyes. 
Why there should be so many orphans puzzled little Emmy ; and she 
felt that it was a special grievance to her, as one of them, debarred from 
the privileges which a smaller number might have shared. 

“ And you have a kind gentleman, Emmy,” said Oswald... “I hope it 
comes to the same thing. That is what I came to talk to you 
about——” 

- “Ah, there she is!” said little Emmy, growing red with delight. 
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Oswald got up precipitately from his chair. . What would she say to 
find him here already installed before her? She came up, light-footed, 
in her nun’s dress; her face looked doubly sweet, or so, at least, her 
young lover thought, in the close circle of the poke bonnet, to meet hp 
rapture in the child’s eyes. 

Agnes had no thought that Oswald was likely to penetrate here ; 
therefore, she did not see him or think of him as she came up to the child, 
and he was a witness of the clinging of the little orphan’s arms, the 
tender sweetness of the salutation. Agnes could not have said anything 
more homely than the “ How have you been, dear?” but it sounded like 
the very softest utterance of loving kindness—maternal, dove-like mur- 
murings, tender and caressing, to Oswald’s ear. 

“Oh, I am well—almost well; and here is the kind gentleman come 
to see me!” cried little Emmy. 

Agnes turned quickly, and looked at him. She thought it was the 
surgeon, who was young too, and had shown an almost unprofessional 
eagerness to explain to her all the peculiarities of this interesting case. 
When she saw who it really was, she turned crimson, gave him a look 
which was half reproach and half satisfaction, and went away to the other 
side of the sofa, keeping the little patient between them. ‘This suited 
both parties very well ; for while Agnes felt it at once a demonstration of 
displeasure and flight out of a dangerous vicinity, it bronght her face to 
face with him, and gave him a favourable point of view for all her 
changes of countenance. And who could object to his visit here, which 
charity—only charity—could have brought about? By little Emmy’s sofa, 
Oswald felt brave enough to defy all the Sisters in the world. 

“T came to inquire into Emmy’s prospects of convalescence,” said 
Oswald, insinuatingly ; “ and she tells me there is some place in Margate 
where children are sent to from the House. If the Sisters wiltlet me pay 
for the child—she wants sea breezes, I think,” and he looked at her in a 
serious parental way, “ before she can be fit for work again.” ’ 

“Oh, I think they will be very glad!” said Agnes, somewhat breath- 
less: She did not want him to know that she had as much as remarked 
his absence; and yet, in spite of herself, there was a slight tone of cold- 
ness and offence in her voice. 

“May I ask you to.arrange it for me? I don’t know when she will 
be able to be moved ; but when she is—Summer is’ coming on, and the 
weather is quite genial already.” (The weather 7s quite genial generally, 
one time or other, in April, to take the unwary in.) 

“Oh, yes,” said Agnes again, assenting out of sheer timidity and 
embarrassment. Then she said, hesitating a little, “ Perhaps it would 
be better to send word to the Sister Superior yourself.” — 

“Is it necessary? I have been in great trouble lately, which is why 
I could not ask for poor Emmy last week,” he said; and he ‘so managed 
as that the deep hatband should catch the eye of Agnes. Her face 
softened at Once, as he saw, and her eyes, after a momentary glance at 
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the hatband, returned inquiring and kind, not furtive or offended, to his 
face. 

“T am very sorry,” she said, looking again at the hat, and in an eager, 
half-apologetic tone. “I will speak of it, if you wish. It is very kind 
of you to think of her—very kind.” 

“Kind! How can I be sufficiently grateful to Emmy ?” he said, low 
and quickly, in a tone which the child could not hear ; and then he took 
the little girl’s thin small hand into his, and folded the fingers on a gold 
coin. 

“ This is to hire donkeys on the sands, Emmy,” he said ; “ but mind, 
you must tell me all about it when you come back.” 

“Qh, sir! Oh, Miss Burchell! look what he has given me,” said the 
child, in ecstasy. But Oswald knew how to beat a retreat gracefully. 
He gave a little squeeze to Emmy’s fist, keeping it closed over the 
sovereign, and, bowing to Agnes, went away. 

Was that the last of him? Better, far better, that it should be the 
last of him, poor Agnes felt,as her heart contracted, in spite of herself, 
at his withdrawal ; but the surprise, and that pang of disappointment, 
which she would have gone to the stake rather than acknowledge, made 
her incapable of speech for the moment. It is very wicked and wrong 
to speak to a gentleman to whom you have never been introduced ; but, 
then, when that gentleman has a legitimate opportunity of making a 
little acquaintance in a natural way, how strange, and rather injurious, 
that he should not take advantage of it! This failure of all necessity 
for resistance at the moment when she was buckling on her best armour 
to resist, gave an extraordinary twist to Agnes Burchell’s heart. It 
almost would have brought the tears to her eyes, had not she started in 
instant self-despair—though she would not have shed such tears for all 
the treasures of the world. 

‘Qh, look what he has given me !” cried little Emmy, “a sovereign, 
a whole sovereign—all to myself!” 

“He is—very kind,” said Agnes, stiffly, and she was restrained even 
in her intercourse with Emmy, not saying half so much to her as she 
did on ordinary occasions, which was wrong; for, in fact, Emmy could 
not justly bear blame for anything committed, neither for his coming nor 
his going away. The child was quite cast down by Miss Burchell’s cold- 
ness. She began to inquire if Agnes was ill, if she was tired, if she 
thought the Sisters would object to let her go to Margate ; thus plainly 
showing that she perceived her visitor’s abstraction, which was, of all 
things in the world, the last thing which Agnes wished to be remarked. 
And poor Agnes could not conceal how worried she was by these ques- 
tions ; she could not account for the discouragement, the sickness of heart, 
that had come over her. She was tired all at once—overcome by the 
heat or the cold ; which was it? 

“ It is the spring, miss,” said the nurse. 

And she was very willing to allow that it must be the spring. 
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“T will send you word as soon as I have spoken to the Sister,” she 
said, kissing little Emmy as she went away ; “and forgive me, dear—for 
I have a headache. I have not been able to talk to you to-day.” 

“Oh, have you a headache?” cried poor little Emmy, ready to cry 
for sympathy. What perverse things hearts are when they are young! 
Agnes walked away through the wards the emblem of peaceful quiet, in 
her black bonnet, her soft face breathing serenity and ease, as one sufferer 
and another thought as she passed, but under that conventual drapery a 
hundred thoughts rustling and stinging, so that the girl was afraid lest 
they should be heard. Oh, she was glad that he was gone! Glad to be 
spared the struggle and the necessity for telling him that he must haunt 
her steps no more. Glad to be let alone, to do her work in peace; her 
work, that was what she lived for, not absurd romances which she was 
ashamed even to dream of. Her mind was brimful and running over with 
these thoughts. It was like carrying a hive full of bees, or a cage full of 
birds through the place, to walk through it like this, her heart beating, and 
80 many voices whispering in herears. But suddenly, all at once, as she 
came out of the great doors, they all hushed in a moment. Her heart 
stopped (she thought) ; her thoughts fled like frightened children. She 
was stilled. Why? It was all for no better reason than that Oswald 
Meredith was visible at the gate, in his black clothes, looking (the hospital 
nurses thought) like an interesting young widower, bereaved and pensive, 
yet not inconsolable. He had put on a look in conformity with his hat- 
band, and stood there waiting for her as she came out, claiming her sym- 
pathy. Agnes grew still in a moment, the tumult and the commotion 
ceasing in her mind as by magic. She tried to look as if she did not see 
him, and then to pass him when she got out beyond the gate; but he 
stepped forward quickly into her path. 

“ May I ask if you will speak for me about little Emmy,” he said ; 
“the child looks weak and rather excitable? I should like, if the 
authorities will permit me, to pay her expenses to the sea.” 

“Oh yes, they will permit you,” said Agnes, smiling in spite of all her 
terrors. “You are very kind. I will speak—if you wish it.” 

“ And write to me,” said Oswald, eagerly. “It will be necessary to 
write to me to let me know.” 

But Agnes demurred to this easy settlement of the matter. “Sister 
Mary Jane will write. She manages these things herself. But she will 
be pleased. Good morning,” she said, making an attempt to quicken her 
steps. 

“T am going this way,” said Oswald. “TI could not come last week. 
We had bad news.” 

She looked up at him, half alarmed, half sympathetic. She was sorry, 
very sorry, that he should suffer. It was not possible (she thought) to be 
like the priest and the Levite, pass on on the other side, and pretend to 
care nothing for one’s neighbour. But then she ought to tell him to go 
away. So Agnes compounded with her conscience by uttering nothing ; 
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all she did was to look up at him with tender brown eyes, so full of 
pity and interest, that words would have been vain to express all they 
were able to say. 

“ My father is dead in India,” said Oswald. “You may fancy how 
hard it is upon us to hear of it without any of the details, without know- 
ing who was with him, or if he was properly cared for. I have not had 
time for anything since but to attend upon my mother, and see to what 
had to be done.” . 

He felt that this was a quite correct description ; for had he not sacri- 
ficed the last hospital day to the shock of the news, if not to the service 
of his mother ; and there had been things to do, hatbands, é&c., which 
had kept him éccupied, 

’ “T am very sorry,” said Agnes, with downcast eyes. 

“ You who are. so tender and sympathetic, I knew you would feel for 
—my mother,” said Oswald ; upon which name, the girl looked up at him 
again. To feel for his mother—surely there could not be anything more 
natural, more right, than this. 

“You would like my mother—everyone does. It is amusing the way 
in which people run after her. Not that there is any room for amuse- 
ment in our mournful house at present,” said Oswald, correcting himself. 
“This is the first day the sun has seemed to shine or the skies to be blue 
since I saw you last.” 

“T am very sorry,” said Agnes again; and then, after a pause, she 
added nervously, “It is not that I think anything—and, oh, I hope you 
will not be vexed now that you are in trouble !—but you must not come 
with me. The Sister thinks it is not right, and neither do I.” 

“Not right !” said Oswald, with an ingenuous look of surprise. 

Agnes was driven to her wit’s end. “I donot want to seem absurd,” 
she said, trembling, “and indeed there is no need for explanation. 
Please, you must not wait for me at the hospital, or walk back with me 
any more.” 

“ Alas! have we not been planning to send little Emmy away! 
That means that I shall not have the chance, and that the brightest chap- 
ter in my life is almost over.. Must it be over? You don’t know what 
it has been to me. You have made me think as I never thought before. 
Will you abandon me now, just when I feel on the threshold of something 
better?” 

' “You must not talk so,” said Agnes, roused to something like anger. 
“You know very well that, meeting me as you have done, it is wrong ; 
it is not the part of a gentleman to talk so.” 

"Ts it not the part of a gentleman to admire, to reverence—to love?” 
Oswald said the last words almost under his breath, and Pe she heard 
them, notwithstanding the noises in the street. 

“Mr. Meredith!” She gave him an indignant look, but it ended in 
a# blush, which ran like a warm suffusion all over her, and checked further 
words on her lips. 
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“ I know your name, too,” he said. “And it is not love only, but 
reverence, that is in my heart. Oh, Agnes! don’t turn me away! May 
not my mother come, when she is well enough to go anywhere, and plead 
my cause? She might speak if I may not.” 

“Oh, go away, please, go away,” said Agnes, in distress. “ We are 
almost at the House again.” 

“ And why should not we be at the House, if you will let me hope,” 
cried Oswald. ‘I don’t want to skulk away! ‘Yes, I will go and hide 
myself somewhere if you will not hear me. I shall not care what becomes 
of me. But, Agnes——” 

“Oh, Mr. Meredith! Go, please. I cannot think it is right. I— 
don’t understand you. I ought not to listen to you—in this dress; and 
I have only begun the work.” 

“There are other kinds of work. There is the natural work. Is 
not a wife better than a sister?” 

Agnes lighted up with the sudden flash which was characteristic of 
her. She raised her eyes to him glowing with indignant fire, her face 
suffused with colour. ‘“ Better?” she said ; “ better to live for one’s self 
and one other than for the poor and the helpless and the miserable! Oh! 
do you know what you say? You area tempter; you are not a true 
Christian! Better! when there are so many who are wretched and 
friendless in the world, with no one to care whether they live or die? 
Do you think a woman does better who tries to make you happy than 
one who gives herself up for them?” 

In the heat of this sudden burst of controversial eloquence, she turned 
aside into another street, which led out of the way of the House. Nothing 
else would have tempted her to such a curious breach of decorum ; but 
the argument did, which filled her with indignant fervour. She did it 
only half consciously, by impulse, burning to know what he would answer, 
what plea he could bring up against her. But here Oswald’s cleverness 
failed him. He was not wise enough to see that a little argument would 
have led her on to any self-committal. He answered softly, with mis- 
taken submission. 

“T will retract. I will say anything you please. No, not better; 
only happier. You would make me the most blessed of men ; and what 
can you do for the poor? So little ; everybody says, solittle! But for me 
there would be no limit to what you could do. I have the most need of 
conversion. Ah! let your mission be me!” 

Agnes started and came to herself. She looked round her, alarmed 
and scared, when she knew, yet only half knew, that she had left the 
direct road. “I have taken the wrong turn,” she said, with confusion. 
“ Mr. Meredith, let us forget that we have ever met. Howcould I turn 
back, having just put my hand to the plough? Oh, it is very weak 
and wicked of me, but I do not want the Sister to see you. She will 
think—but you have been kind, and I will say good-bye here.” 
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“Do you want to say good-bye? Why should we forget we have ever 
met? Tell me to forget that I am born !” 

“Oh, no, no; it is not like that. Mr. Meredith, we have only known 
each other four or five—a few weeks.” 

“ Six—I have kept closer count than you.” 

“ And what does that matter in a life?” said Agnes, looking up at 
him with a courageous smile. “Nothing! no more than a moment. 
We have not done any harm,” she added, collecting all her strength. “We 
have not neglected our work nor wasted our time. And we never meant 
anything. It was all an accident. Mr. Meredith, good-bye. I shall pray 
that you may be happy.” 

“ Ah! that is like what the world says of saints,” he said, sharply. 
“You make me wretched and then pray that I may be happy.” 

“ Oh, no, no,” she cried, the tears coming to her eyes. ‘“ How can I 
have made you wretched? It was only an accident. It has been onlya 
moment. You will not refuse to say good-bye.” 

Foolish Agnes! she had nothing to do but to leave him, having said 
her say. But, instead of this she argued, bent upon making a logical 
conclusion to which he should consent, convinced, though against his 
will. On the whole she preferred that it should be against his will—but 
convinced she had determined that he must be. They walked away 
softly through the little street into the sunset, which sank lower every 
moment, shedding a glory of slant light upon the two young figures so 
sombre in garb, so radiant in life. Where they were going they did not 
know, nor how the charmed moments were passing. Every shade of the 
coming evening lay behind them, but all the glory of the rose tints and 
glowing purple, the daffodil skies and gates of pearl, before. 























